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Mining Coal in Southern Colorado 


The Carbon Coal and Coke Company Is Operating a Model Plant at 


Cokedale. 


Advanced Systems. of Sprinkling and Short Firing in Use 





BY KENNETH 8S. GUITERMAN#* 


The coking-coal producing measures of 
Colorado are located principally in the 
Spanish-Peaks quadrangle. This quad- 
rangle occupies the territory bounded by 
the meridians 104 deg. 30 min. and 105 
deg., and by the parallels 37 deg. and 
37 deg. 30 min., and with the exception 
of 28 square miles in Huerfano county, 
lies in Las Animas county. Of the 950 
square miles comprising this quadrangle, 
495 square miles contain coal measures of 
industrial importance. The seams which 


are worked by the Carbon Coal & Coke 
Company are situated in Reilly cafion. 


shows about go ft. at the northern boun- 
dary. 

The upper zone consists of 80 ft. of mas- 
sive, light gray sandstone, capped by a few 
feet of brown sandstone. The Laramie 
series lie above this for a variable thick- 
ness. Along the southwest border of the 
quadrangle nearest the Baton mountains, 
it is 2000 ft. thick. This thickness, how- 
ever, is much less in the northern portion, 
becoming about 1500 ft. at the boundary. 

The coal from which the present output 
is derived in the Spanish-Peaks quad- 
rangle lies within 150 ft. of the base of 


weathered and dirty and of no value. 

The coal in the south of the quadrangle 
is highly coking in contradistinction to 
that in the northern portion, which is only 
semi-coking. Like other coals in this 
vicinity, however, it contains two or three 
streaks of bone and needs washing prior 
to treatment in the coke ovens. It is noted 
for the perfection of its faces and the ease 
with which it breaks in large rectangular 
blocks. 

The average composition of the coal on 
the Carbon Coal and Coke Company’s 
property as mined is as follows: Fixed 





kKiG. I. COKE OVENS AND 
This cahon is about seven miles south- 
west of Trinidad. 


GEOLOGY 

The main facts in the following geologi- 
cal description have been taken from the 
“Geological Folio of the Spanish-Peaks 
Quadrangle.” The coal-bearing measures 
of this quadrangle of economic import- 
ance lie between the Trinidad sandstone 
and the Laramie series of the upper Cre- 
taceous period. The Trinidad formation 
consists of a basal zone of thin-bedded, 
fine-grained sandstune separated by thin- 
ner partings of shale varying from 3 in. 
in thickness to 4:or 5 ft. at the base. This 
lower zone has a thickness of from 70 
to 75 ft. in the vicinity of Trinidad, but 





SURFACE PLANT OF THE CARBON 


the Laramie. The seams throughout this 
series number no fewer than 30, but most 
of them are only 3 to 12 in. thick and 
lack continuity. These are, therefore, of 
little economic value. One of the accom- 
panying figures shows a_ representative 
drill-hole section of the formation on the 
Carbon Coal and Coke Company’s property 
in their present workings. The seams lie 
with very little dip, the maximum being 
along. the outcrop, where it varies from 
3 to 7 degrees. 

Owing td the volcanic nature of the 
country, considerable natural 


found, this being noticeable along the sides 


coke is 


of Reilly cafon where a large portion of 
the natural coke. This crop 
coal and natural coke is, however, much 


outcrop is 


COAL AND COKE COMPANY IN 


COLORADO 
47; volatile mois- 
ture, 1.5; ash, 23. 

The coke made from the washed mate- 
rial from this coal carries 18.5 per cent. 
ash, and has the high specific gravity of 
IIo to 3.55. 

The plant of the Carbon Coal and Coke 
Company is admirably situated for the 
rapid and economic mining of the coal 
and the production of coke. The mine 
itself is far above water level, which ren- 
ders extensive pumping machinery -and 
hoisting apparatus unnecessary. 


carbon, matter, 


mem. 
24-535 


MINING 
The method of mining that is practised 
here is what is known as the double-entry, 
room-and-pillar system, with robbing on 
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retreat. Double entries are driven from 
the crop to facilitate ventilation and haul- 
age. The main entries run north and 
south and are face entries, owing to the 
fact that they are driven across the faces 
of the coal. As far as possible no rooms 
are opened from these entries butt 
rooms offer greater difficulty to the rapid 
and economical removal of the coal than 
face rooms. In driving the entries, cross- 
cuts located 100 ft., in order 
to provide ample ventilation for the men. 
These gobbed up the 
entry work proceeds further and new ones 
are driven. 


as 


are every 


crosscuts are as 
By so doing, a current of air 
is always passing up one entry and down 
another. 
tries, the east and west entries are driven, 
and from these latter rooms are turned off 


From the north and south en- 





teams distribute them from here to the 
various rooms. 
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For this work there are 
13 drivers employed, each of whom han- 


dles from 6 to 12 cars, depending upon the 
length of the pull. 
the rooms consists of three cars which are 
distributed one car at a time to each room. 


Each trip to and from 


By this system one driver will handle the 


coal mined by about 18 to 20 men, and 


will average about 100 tons per day. 
The ventilation of the mine ac- 

complished by a double-inlet, reversible 

Clifford-Capell fan 15x7 ft. direct con- 


is 


nected to an Erie engine 19x18 in., 
placed at the end of the first north 
entry just west of the boiler house. This 


fan has a rated capacity of 225,000 cu.ft. 
per min, against 4%4-in. water-gage pres- 
sure at 175 r.p.m.; this system provides a 
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In the near future an electric shot- 
firing system and also a sprinkling system 
will be installed. A plan of the former 
proposed systems is shown on the accom- 
panying drawing. At present all shots are 
fired by hand. For this purpose there are 
employed four shot-firers and four help- 
These men enter the mine about 6, 
oclock p.m. after the miners have left, 
and start loading the drill holes which 
miners during the 
‘The powder, etc., used is charged 


ers. 


have been bored by the 
day. 
ty the miners who have drilled the holes. 
On leaving the rooms, where they have 
been working, the miners mark up on a 
board their respective check numbers as 
well as the number of holes they desire to 
loaded. The shot-firers alone handle 
the powder and at all times are the judges 


be 





FIG. 2. 


at 45-ft. centers. The room necks 
10 ft. wide and the rooms 20 ft. Crosscuts 
are driven between adjoining rooms as 
the work proceeds for the purpose of ven- 
tilation. 


are 


Hicu Recovery oF CoA. 


While the rooms are being opened from 
one east-and-west entry, others are opened 
from an adjacent entry, so that the two 
sets of rooms meet in the center. When 
this has been accomplished, the work of 
retreating is commenced and the pillars 
are robbed, letting the roof cave in as the 
work progresses. The result of this ra- 
tional system is that over 90 per cent. of 
the coal is recovered in mining. 

As the coal is mined it is hauled by 
mules in pit cars to what is known as the 
“main parting.” Here the cars are left 
until at least 40 have accumulated. The 
cars are then attached to the main rope of 
the rope haul and the entire trip is brought 
to the slope bottom. The empties, which 
in the meantime have accumulated here, 
are now attached to the tail rope and 
hauled back to the “main parting.” Mule 


splendid circulation of air throughout the 
entire mine. 


SPECIAL INSPECTORS ARE EMPLOYED 


The workings are remarkably free from 
gas as well as dust, but nevertheless the 
greatest precautions are taken to prevent 
accidents. By 6 o'clock every morning, 
before any miners are permitted to enter 
the mine, the fire-boss has made a thor- 
ough inspection with a safety lamp and 
then reports to the mine foreman concern- 
ing the conditions that he found on mak- 
ing his tour. Should any gassy places be 
found no miners are allowed to work there 
until the gas has been thoroughly removed. 
A particular feature covering the safety of 
the coal mines at this property is the em- 
ployment of two inspectors, whose sole 
duty it is to cover the mine continually 
during working hours and inspect work- 
ing conditions in rooms and entries and 
pass on the state of the roof and walls. 
No miners are allowed to work in danger- 
ous places nor are they permitted to do 
anything which can possibly endanger the 
safety of others. 


SHOWING TOWN OF COKEDALE, COMPANY STORE AND OFFICE BUILDING. THIS VIEW IS A CONTINUATION OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWN IN FIG. I 


as to whether the holes shall be charged 
or not and how they shall be loaded. 
When all the holes in one room have been 
charged, the firers go on to the next room, 
at the same time lighting the fuses. They 
are thus able to judge as to whether all 
the shots have been fired and of the effects 
of the shots. In this way, all shots are 
These often number as many as 175 
During the firing no other 
nen are allowed in the mine. 

As there is not much water in the mine 
no extensive pumping plant is required. 
There is, however, one main pump having 
a capacity of 80 to 90 gal. per min. which 
draws water from one large collecting 
sump. This pump is electrically driven 
and will be used in conjunction with an- 
other for the sprinkling system to be in- 
stalled later on. 


fred. 
in a_ night. 


Tue METHOD OF CHECKING 


The method of checking in the men is 
a most thorough and comprehensive one. 
All men enter and ieave the mine through 
the check house. As each man is em- 
ployed, he has issued to him a special 
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check number. This is done from the 
main office. He is then given a brass 
check with his number and he is supposed 
tc keep this with him at all times while 
in the mine. At the check house there 
is kept a description of the man. When 
the miner is out of the mine his brass 
check is kept hanging over this identifica- 
tion card. When the man reports for work 
in the morning he passes through the 
check house and is given a brass check, 
which he must return to the check-house 
keeper on leaving the mine. He then goes 
to another check board at the mine mouth 
and takes from it ten iron checks having 
his number stamped on them. Each of 
these iron checks he places in a car of 
coal as he loads it. When this coal is 
weighed at the tipple the weighmaster se- 
cures the check from the car and at once 


Hole No. 4 : 
L. + 143.73 
D. — 3934.23’ 
Elev. 6550.79 
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FiG. 3. SECTION THROUGH COAL MEASURES 


marks up the net weight of the coal under 
the man’s check number on the weigh 
sheet. In the evening the weighmaster 
returns to the checkmaster all the iron 
checks together with a carbon copy of 
the weigh sheet. This sheet is posted on 
a board outside of the check house for 
the men’s inspection and the checks are 
returned to the check board. The num- 
ber of checks for each number should cor- 
respond to the number of cars of coal 
mined by the man having that number. 
This gives a check on the weighmaster’s 
report. 

A careful record is kept of all supplies, 
timber, etc., taken into the mine and a 





charge is made against each man taking 
them in. The failure of any miner to 
properly timber a dangerous place pointed 
out by an inspector or the foreman means 
dismissal or suspension for a time. 

An emergency rcom is located in the 
mine and is well equipped for accidents. 
This room is connected with other parts 
of the plant by telephone. 

As the coal lies very nearly horizontal 
throughout the mine, there are few steep 
pitches. Nevertheless the greatest care is 
used to obtain the most suitable grades for 
hauling, the maximum being 1.20 per cent. 
at any portion of the main haulage ways. 

The giant powder, caps, etc., are stored 
in two magazines located on the hillside. 
The main magazine is used only for a 


































pacing is 15/10" (about ) on the Outer Row of Ovens 


\on the Curve, while Inner Spacing remains 16 6, 





Section C-D. Showing Concrete 
Foundation for Ovens and | 
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entirely of stone, cement and iron, render- 
ing them absolutely fireproof. 

The labor distribution of the mine is 
shown by an accompanying diagram. 
There are constantly employed one track- 


layer and helper, one timberman and 
helper and two to three gangs of la- 
borers under local foremen. The mining 
and entry work are carried on under con- 
tract system, that is, by fixed payment 
for coal tonnage and yardage. 


CoaL WASHING PLANT 


The coal-washing plant is one of the 
simplest and best of its kind in the West 
and gives most satisfactory results. The 
accompanying drawing gives an idea of 
its construction. 
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FIG, 4. PLAN SHOWING ARRANGEMENT AND CGNSTRUCTION OF COKE OVENS 


From this the supply for the 
smaller magazine is obtained. In the lat- 


storehouse. 


From the slope mouth the loaded cars 
are hauled by means of a chain-haul to the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING LABOR DISTRIBUTION 


MINE FOREMAN 
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Two INSPECTORS FirE Boss 


ter the powder is thawed in cold weather 
by an electric heater and it is from this 
magazine that it is taken into the mine. 
Both large and small magazines are built 
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Pit Boss Driver Boss 


Track Layers 
Timbermen 
and Laborers 


Station Tenders 
Rope Rider 
Drivers 
tipple. Here the car is automatically re- 
leased from the chain-haul and rolls down 
a slight incline toward the dumping de- 
vice. While on this incline the car first 
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passes through a braking device so that the 
velocity of the car is reduced sufficiently 
to allow of its being automatically weighed. 
The scale is of the Fairbanks self-register- 
ing dial type and is placed immediately 
after the braking device. The cars have 
a net weight of 2000 lb. and the scale is 
previously counterbalanced for this weight. 
As each car passes over the platform the 
dial registers the net weight of the coal. 
This weight is recorded by the weigh- 
master as has been already mentioned. 
The car then runs on to a crossover 
dump and is stopped before reaching the 
end by a boy with a sprag. The coal is 
then dumped and the iron check removed 
from the car. This check is tossed to the 
weighmaster for registration. After the 
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having a capacity of 50 tons. This bin 
has a gate and star feed at the bottom 
which feeds into a Jeffrey crusher. This 
reduces the size to about 2% in. in diam- 
eter. Falling from this crusher the coal 
drops to the boot of a continuous bucket 
elevator. This carries the coal to the top 
of the building where it is first discharged 
to a scraper conveyer and then by means 
of hand gates drops into storage bins. 
These bins have a capacity of about 1200 
tons. From these bins the coal is now 
fed to a Robbins belt conveyer through 
hand gates. This conveyer delivers the 
coal to a cutter operated by hand and by 
means of which a sample is cut out. A 
portion of the entire coal stream is cut 
out here every 10 min. for the sample. 
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% “of \Fire Clay 
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The headings from the jigs Nos. 1 and 
2 pass to a screw conveyer which de- 
livers the washed slack to the boot of a 
bucket conveyer. The buckets of this 
elevator have perforations to allow as 
much water as possible to drain out. This 
is elevator No. 1. The headings from 
jig No. 3 pass at once to the boot of a 
similar elevator, No. 2. 

Both of these elevators deliver the 
washed slack to a scraper conveyer. This 
conveyer distributes the coal with the aid 
of hand gates into the five compartments 
of the washed slack bin. 

The tailings from these jigs pass 
through a slate gate and to another 
screw conveyer which delivers them to 
a bin behind jig No. 4, which is known 
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Section G-H 


FIG. 5. 


car has been dumped, it rests until the 
next car runs into it and pushes it along. 


The empty car then runs down an 
incline and is automatically switched 
to another incline running in the op- 


posite direction. This can be clearly seen 
in plate No. 9. At the lower end of this 
incline is a gripping device which holds 
the car until it is caught by the chain 
haul by which it is taken again to the 
slope mouth. 

At the dump is stationed an inspector or 
tipple-boss who informs the weighmaster 
if the car is in bad order. The dumper 


controls the chain-haul and is notified by 
the ringing of an electric bell should it be- 
come necessary for any cause to stop the 
haul. 


From the cars the coal drops into a bin 
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VIEWS SHOWING COKE OVEN 
During periods of intermission the coal 
drops through a chute to a= grizzly. 
All the coal of 34-in. size or under drops 
through this grizzly, while the oversize 
drops through a chute to a pair of rolls 
at I-in. aperture. After passing 
through these rolls the coal unites with 
that which passes through the grizzly in 
a bin directly underneath. The sample 
is quartered down at the end of the day’s 
run to about 50 Ib. and is then taken to 
the laboratory for analysis. 

From the crushed coal bin 
passes through three gates and star feeds 
into three modified Pittsburg jigs. These 
jigs operate on a 3-in. stroke, and at a 
speed of 24 per minute. The jigs sep- 
arate the coal into two products: (1) head- 
ings; (2) tailings. 


set 


the coal 
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Method of Placing Concrete 
Jambs and Super Arch. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


as the primary rewash jig. The quantity 
of tailings passing through the slate gate 
is so regulated by hand as to maintain a 
bed of 8-in. To aid the jig 
tender in accomplishing this, the jigs are 
provided with indicators of local design 
and with gates of special construction. 
Returning again to the tailings deposited 
in the bin behind jig No. 4. These tail- 
through a_ gate feed 
this jig. The jig has 24 six-inch strokes 
per minute. This jig likewise separates 
the coal into two products, heads and 


thickness. 


ings pass and 


tailings. 

The wash 
plate and by means of a short scraper ele- 
vator are delivered to jig No. 5. The 
tailings, which are rock, pass out through 
a hopper and into the boot of the refuse 


headings over and to a 
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elevator. This elevator likewise has per- 
forations for the purpose of draining off 
as much water as possible. It delivers 
the rock to the refuse bin of 50 tons 
capacity. 

Jig. No. 5 , having twenty 6-in. strokes 
per minute, divides the coal again into two 
portions known respectively as heads and 
tailings. The headings pass into the boot 
of a bucket elevator and unite with the 
washed slack from elevators Nos. 1 and 
2 on the scraper conveyer above. The 
middlings fall into the boot of the mid- 
dlings elevator and are delivered to a 
grizzly overhead. All coal over 3 in. 
passes over this grizzly and into a 25-ton 
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FIG. 0, 
bin from which it is drawn for boiler 
use, 


The undersize passes through the grizzly 
and into the réfuse bin before mentioned. 
It is separated by a partition from the 
rock bin. A scoop sample is taken from 
each elevator every 20 min., and at the end 
of a day's run all like samples are united 
and quartered to a convenient size and 
taken to the laboratory. One reserve is 
always kept from each quartering in case 
of accident. 

The washed-slack bin has a capacity of 
1200 tons and is for the purpose of storage 
and drainage. The moisture is reduced 
here from 18 to 20 per cent. to 9 to 10 
per cent. There is at present an additional 
bin in the process of construction, which, 
when completed, will allow the slack a 
still longer time to drain, with conse- 
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quential further reduction of moisture 
content. 

The refuse bin has a capacity of 50 tons, 
and is emptied by two hand gates, one for 
the rock and one for the middlings. The 
refuse is drawn alternately from each of 
these gates into buckets holding 800 lb. 
Two men are employed for this purpose, 
“ach using one gate. Each man keeps a 
careful tally of the buckets filled. The 
buckets are also counted twice by auto- 
matic counters before leaving the loading 
platform. In this manner an exact record 
is kept of the total number of buckets re- 
moved, and the quantity of each material 
is computed therefrom. These buckets 
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SHOT-FIRING SYSTEM AT THE 
are taken by an aérial tram to the refuse 
pile at some distance away, where they 
are automatically dumped. 


CoKE OVENS 


The washed slack is. drawn from the 
bin into electric larries by means of hand 
gates, 22 in number. These gates differ 
from others heretofore mentioned in hav- 
steam 


the 


frames. In winter, 


through 


ing hollow 


passes these and prevents 
gates trom freezing. 

One of the larries, known as the “head 
larry,” has a partition which divides the 
load in half. This makes it possible for 
the whole or only half of the load to be 
dumped at a time as conditions require. 
The head larry has an average weight of 
about 12,500 lb., and has a capacity of 11 








1013 


tons. The other larries weigh about 12,950 
lb. and can carry about 13 tons. 

The washed slack is drawn in such a 
manner as to allow it 20 hours to drain. 
This is accomplished by drawing from 
only one section of the bin at a time. 

The larries pass over a Fairbanks scale 
before reaching the ovens and the total 
weight is recorded by the larryman. After 
dumping, the larry again passes over the 
scale on its return, and the tare weight is 
recorded. After this is once done the tare 
is checked up again every five or six loads 
by the foreman. While dumping, the lar- 
ryman takes a scoop sample of the slack 
amounting to about 1%4 quarts. This sam- 
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COKEDALE PLANT 


ple is thrown in a sample bin and then 
removed from time to time to the labora- 
tory for analysis when the charging is 
done. 

There are two batteries of ovens in all; 
one consisting of 190 ovens, and the other 
of 160 ovens. Of these only 290 are in 
operation at present. 

The construction of these ovens shows 
a radical departure from the usual style, 
but this has proved extremely satisfactory 
in every way. All are beehive ovens hav- 
ing a floor diameter of 13 ft. The battery 
walls, instead of being built of stone, are 


of reinforced concrete. “These walls have 


not only great stability, but have the ad- 
vantage over. stone in not allowing air 


leakage. The novel construction of the 
door arches is also.worthy of note. Here- 


tofore it has been the custom to.construct 
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both the main and superarch of the oven 
doors of fireclay tile leaving small expan- 
sion spaces between the two arches and 
between the upper arch and the battery 
wall proper. This has the great disad- 
vantage that neither arch has enough 
weight upon it to hold the arch firmly in 
place. When expansion takes place after 
the ovens are fired, the result is that these 
arches soon bulge and if not repaired soon, 
fall out. A remedy for this trouble has 
been found by making the superarch of 
concrete and allowing no expansion spaces 
whatever, as they have been found to be 
unnecessary. Since this construction has 


been adopted none of the arches has given 
whatsoever. 


any trouble The concrete 
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factory and is not only a labor-saving, but 
a time-saving device. 

Each oven is charged with 13,500 Ib. 
of slack for 48-hour coke, and with 16,000 
Ib. for 72-hour coke. 

There are four Covington coke-drawing 
machines in use at the plant. Coke is 
drawn from alternate sides of the battery 
at the same time, such as the upper left 
and lower right. This is done in order 
that the temperature may not fall too far 
before the ovens are recharged. Coke 
drawing starts at about 10 p.m., so that 
the largest part of the work can be done 
while it is cool. Each of these machines 
pulls 48 ovens during a shift, it taking 
from 12 to 15 min. per oven. Scrapers 


Belt Conveyet 










FIG. 7. 


battery walls yield slightly to the expan- 
sion force, but spring back into place when 
the oven is put out of commission. 

Another feature of interest is the use 
of a cast-iron jamb at the bottom of the 
door. These jambs were formerly made 
8 in. high, but it was found that the upper 
portion was soon ruined by the intense 
heat. This led to the making of jambs 
only 5 in. high, which have given entire 
satisfaction. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the construction of the ovens 
in greater detail. All outside repairs are 
made without shutting down the ovens at 
all. 

Up to the presgnt time repairs to a floor 
necessitated the oven being out of com- 
mission for a considerable time in order 
to allow it to cool so that the men could 
work inside. There has just been in- 
vented, however, by one of the employees, 
a small floor-laying machine by which 
floors can be laid while the oven is still 
hot. This machine has proved very satis- 
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SECTION THROUGH WASHERY SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MACHINERY 


follow the machines and thoroughly clean 
the ovens. 

As soon as the drawing is over the 
ovens are charged again, and as soon as 
the charge is leveled off, the door is 
bricked up, and in about 1% hours after 
charging the coal has started again. The 
watering of the coke is started about 
9:30 p.m., and takes an average of about 
25 min. for each oven. 

The coke yield is extraordinarily high 
for bee-hive oven practice, being on the 
average a trifle over 72 per cent. This 
yield is figured on ingoing larry weights of 
slack to the ovens with attendant moist- 
ure determinations and receiving smelter 
weights on coke’shipped. This very high 
yield can be attributed: 

(1) To the excellent construction of the 
ovens which prevents air admission ex- 
cept through the ports for airing. 

(2) To close control of airing by which 
wastage is prevented. 

(3) To the employment of coke-draw- 
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ing machinery by which the coke charge 
is drawn quickly and the oven recharged 
without loss of time and with consequen- 
tial saving of heat. 

(4) To the ability to use much heavier 
charges to the oven than would be the 
case in ovens of like size using manual 
labor for coke drawing, since by the use 
of coke-drawing machinery the coal has 
from 4 to 5 hours more time for coking in 
each 48 hours. As the wastage through 
burning is a function of surface area, the 
loss through the burning of fixed carbon 
lessens with increasing tonnage of charge. 


Power PLANT 


The power house and boiler plant are 
in one building north of the washery, 
This building is absolutely fireproof, 
being made solely of steel and concrete. 
The boilers and engines occupy different 
rooms, being separated from each other 
by a brick partition. The equipment in 
the boiler room consists of the following: 

Five Heine water-tube boilers of re- 
spectively 97, 106, 97, 97 and 89 h.p. under 
100-lb. pressure. Besides these there are 
two O’Brien boilers of 80 h.p. under 
100-lb. pressure. These boilers supply the 
necessary steam for all engines and local 
pumping apparatus. This does not in- 
ciude the pumps located at the upper and 
lc-wer pumping stations. 

In the engine room are the following 
machines: One Ball-Wood engine of cyl- 
inder dimensions 12x12 in. connected by 
belting to an alternating-current generator 
and its separate exciter; two Hamilton- 
Corliss engines. These have cylinder di- 
mensions 28x48 in. and are belted to a 
250-kw. direct-current generator. 

The mine fan is direct connected to an 
Erie Engine Works slide-valve engine. 
This engine has cylinder dimensions 19x18 
inches. 

The rope haul in the mine is served by a 
Leyner double-drum mine hoist. 

The crusher and elevator for the crushed 
coal are operated by an Atlas Engine 
Works engine having cylinder dimensions 
12x18 in. A double engine of similar de- 
sign, 13x18 in., supplies power for the re- 
mainder of the washery. 

All the generators are placed in the 
engine room. The alternating-current 
generator, driven by the Ball-Wood en- 
gine, is a Bullock, 2-phase, 2300-volt gen- 
erator, having a capacity of 74 kw. The 
accompanying exciter is an Allis-Chalmers 
direct-current 120-volt generator. This al- 
ternating-current circuit supplies current 
for all lighting purposes as well as for 
the motors driving the main water service 
pumps. 

The General Electric Company genera- 
tors, driven by the Corliss engines, each 
have a capacity of 150 kw. at 275 volts. 
This current is used for all power pur- 
peses in the plant other than those al- 
ready mentioned. In the laboratory is a 
Westinghouse 10-h.p. motor which drives 
the rolls, grinders, etc. The chain haul, 
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of Heyl & Patterson design, has a capacity 
of 200 tons per hour and is operated by 
a Westinghouse motor of 75 h. p. This 
motor is in the tipple building. 

The main pump, at the Townsite or 
upper pumping station, is gear driven by a 
Wagner alternating-current 10-h.p. motor. 
At the lower or River pumping plant, 
the main pumps are gear driven by two 
alternating-current Westinghouse 20-h.p. 
motors. 


PUMPING PLANT 


For the boiler feeds there are two 
Worthington, simple, direct-acting, duplex- 
piston pumps. The feed-water heater is 
supplied by another pump of the same 
type. A large fire pump of the above 
make, having a capacity of 700 gal. per 
min., is also in the power house. This 
pump is used only in case of emergency, 
as the name implies. 

At the Townsite station, the main pump 
is an electrically-driven Rumsey & Co., 
single-acting, triplex, plunger pump, hav- 
ing a capacity of 92 gal. per min. As a 
relay, there is here a Davidson double- 
acting, steam-driven pump. These pumps 
deliver water direct into the service mains, 
all the sulplus going to reservoir No. 2 
on the hill nearby. This reservoir has a 
capacity of 160,000 gallons. 

At the main pumping plant there are 
two Rumsey electrically-driven triplex- 
plunger pumps, having a capacity of 130 
gal. per min. each. These are relayed by 
a Worthington direct-acting, duplex-pis- 
ton pump, steam driven. These pumps 
deliver water to the mains serving coke 
ovens, washery and boilers, all the sur- 
plus going to reservoir No. 1. This reser- 
voir has a capacity of 2,800,000 gallons. 
The two electric pumps used here are so 
arranged as to make it possible for one 
or both to be used as occasion demands. 
The mains receiving this water are iden- 
tical with those receiving water from the 
Townsite pumping plant but are separated 
from the latter by a gate valve. In case 
of accident to either pumping station this 
gate valve can be opened and the mains 
still be supplied with water. 


Civic FEATURES 


At the present time there are 1286 men, 
women and children in the camp. Of 
this number 500 men are registered per- 
manently on the pay roll. These men are 
employed at the mine, washery, coke 
ovens, etc. There are 120 houses pro- 
vided for their use, ranging from three 
to eight rooms, the majority being from 
four to eight rooms. These houses repre- 
sent an interesting departure from the 
ordinary construction. The walls are made 
of large, hollow, blocks of coke braize. 
These blocks are not only very light but 
have great tensile and compressive 
strength. The rest of the construction of 
the houses is in keeping with this, being 
solid and substantial throughout. The 


tent charged for these houses is nominal. 
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Water is furnished free and electric light 
at a minimum rate. The houses are at- 
tractive in appearance and furnish most 
comfortable quarters for the employees. 

For medical service a charge of $1 per 
month is made to each man. This en- 
titles not only himself but likewise his 
family to all medical treatment and hospi- 
tal care, in case of sickness or injury. 

A large hall comprising the entire sec- 
ond story of the school house is used for 
all amusements. The floor is of hard- 
wood and is kept polished for dancing. 
Besides this, there are stage, dressing and 
check rooms. The use of this hall is 
given free to employees. 

The company has provided a large 
building for the purpose of a club house. 
This building, like the other buildings in 
the camp, is constructed of coke braize. 
It has ample furnishings in the way of 
billiard tables, card rooms, etc., besides a 
finely equipped bar. The sale of intoxi- 
cuting liquors is closely regulated by com- 
pany rules, and no form of gambling is 
permitted. 


BatH House 


For the convenience of the men the 
company has established a splendid bath- 
house. It- is fitted with 12 showers 
and several enameled bath tubs. There 
are now 125 wire lockers for the care of 
clothing, etc. An additional wing is in the 
process of construction at present, which 
will still further increase the locker fa- 
cilities. There is also a barber shop with 
a barber in constant attendance. The 
privileges of this bath-house are granted 
to all men joining the bath-house club, for 
which a small fee is charged. Certain 
afternoons are reserved for the women. 

Sunday school and church services are 
held once a week in the schoolhouse. 
These services are conducted by the dif- 
ferent Protestant churches of Trinidad. 
No discrimination, however, is shown 
toward any denomination. The Roman 
Catholic church has at present material on 
the ground for the construction of a 
church. 

A large, exceptionally fine, schoolhouse 
is in the camp. It is thoroughly equipped 
with large class rooms on the ground 
floor. During the term the children 
are in charge of three teachers. These 
teachers give courses similar to those 
given in the grammar schools of Trinidad. 
A certificate from this school allows any 
student to enter the high schools of Trini- 
dad without further examination. A 
kindergarten will soon be added. During 
the term there are from 125 to 150 
children in constant attendance. This is 
entirely free. 

Store privileges are leased to the Got- 
tleib Mercantile Company. This store 
handles not only general merchandise but 
has also.a splendid meat market and re- 
frigerating plant in conjunction. The aim 
1s to sell all goods to the employees on the 
same scale of prices as those obtaining in 
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Trinidad at first-class establishments. The 
employees, however, are in no wise obli- 
gated to trade here. A post office with 
money-order department is also estab- 
lished in the store. 


CoNCLUSION 


The enterprise of the Carbon Coal and 
Coke Company was inaugurated and car- 
ried out under the direction of Franklin 
Guiterman, president, assisted by the fol- 
l-wing able staff: F. D. Baker, chief en- 
gineer, F. P. Bayles, superintendent, and 
E. A. Sutton, assistant. The plant is 
meted for its cleanliness and its systematic 
operation. The yield of coke not only 
surpasses that of any other plant in the 
West but is of the highest quality physic- 
ally and is splendidly adapted to the me- 
tallurgical purposes of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company to which 
it is furnished. 

In concluding I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the great kindness and cour- 
tesy accorded me by Mr. Bayles and his 
assistants during my visit to the camp. 


Fuel Tests with Illinois Coal 





“Fuel Tests with Illinois Coal,” issued 
as circular No. 3 of the engineering ex- 
periment station of the University of IIli- 
nois, presents the results of an elaborate 
series of tests conducted at the fuel-testing 
plant of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. The circular is compiled by L. P. 
Breckenridge and Paul Diserens. It deals 
only with coals taken from mines within 
the State of Illinois. The investigations de- 
scribed include steaming tests under 
boilers, gas-producer tests, washing tests, 
coking tests, briquetting tests and tests to 
determine composition and heating value. 

From the results stated it appears (1) 
that the average calorific value of Illinois 
coal (ash and moisture free) is 14,319 
B.t.u.; (2) that its evaporative efficiency 
is but slightly affected by the moisture it 
contains; (3) that its evaporative efficiency 
decreases as the ash and sulphur content 
increases, and that when burned in a hand- 
fired furnace its evaporative efficiency de- 
creases as the amount of fine coal con- 
tained in it increases: (4) the performance 
of Illinois coal in a gas producer compares 
favorably with that of any other bi- 
tuminous coal tested at the laboratory of 
the United States Geological Survey; (5) 
one-fourth of all the samples tested may 
be used for the manufacture of coke; (6) 
briquetting improves the evaporative ef- 
ficiency of Illinois coals only when the raw 
coal is in the form of slack or screenings. 


Metal ties are to be preferred to wooden 
ones, especially for movable tracks. A 
simple tie is made by cutting channel iron 
into appropriate lengths and bolting the 
rail to the flat side of these by clips and 
bolts. Ties are usually placed 2 ft. apart; 
in portable tracks, 3 feet. 
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Ventilation System at the Comstock Mines 


Mines Are the Hottest in the World; Water Temperature 160 Deg. F.; 
Ward Shaft Association Working at 2500 Ft.; the System Is Simple 





BY 


Dr. John A. Church, in his treatise’ on 
the Comstock lode, gave a full and clear 
account of the conditions of the mines 
during the period of greatest activity. 
The difficulties in the way of deep min- 
ing at that time were excessive water 
and high temperature. The drainage of 
the mines taxed the financial resources of 
the mining companies, and the high tem- 
peratures restricted the capacity of the 
miners for underground labor. In spite 
of these difficulties exploratory work was 
continued until the financial burden of 
removing the water became too great. 
The companies then restricted the work 
to the upper levels. The years 1883 to 
1886 marked the period of cessation of 
deep mining. 

For 12 years thereafter mining was 
confined to the levels above the Sutro 
tunnel; and, while the question of drain- 
age was more or less agitated, nothing of 
importance was done until the formation 
of the Comstock Pumping Association in 
1898. Since that time successive levels 
have been drained until, at present, on 
the north-end mines, a depth of 7o0 ft. 
below the Sutro tunnel level has been 
reached. Mining is now carried on in the 
Ophir mine from the 1700 to the 2200-ft. 
levels, and a winze is being sunk to make 
connection with the 2300-ft. level (the 
2450 ft. of the C. & C. shaft). 

In 1903 the Ward Shaft Association 
was formed to undertake the draining of 
the Central and Gold Hill group of mines, 
and at the present time a depth of 2500 
ft. has been reached in the Ward shaft. 
The situation at the Ward looks promis- 
ing, and the 3000-ft. level may be reached 
in the near future. It is proposed to 
establish a large pumping-station on this 
level, and then begin the opening of 
known orebodies and the prospecting for 
new ones. 

The main factors which have contribu- 
ted to the successful solution of the drain- 
age problem are the Sutro tunnel, the 
use of the hydraulic elevator as a sink- 
ing-pump, the concentration of pumping- 
units and cheap electrical power. 

The question of high temperature and 
its control still remains as a minor but 
important problem. The temperatures en- 
countered in the new workings are as 
great as those in the-earlier periods. The 


Note—Excerpt from 
not revised by the author, of a paper en- 
titled, “The Ventilation of the Comstock 
Mines,” Bull. No. 25, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1909. 


*Professor of mining and metallurgy, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

“The Comstock Lode; Its Formation 
History,’ 1879. 
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Comstock was considered the hottest 
group of mines in the world, and I am 
not aware of similar conditions in any 
other mining district. A water tempera- 
ture as high as 160 deg. F. has been re- 
ported from the Ward shaft, and tem- 
peratures below the Sutro tunnel are 
very high in many instances. The con- 
trol of excessive underground tempera- 
tures is effected by proper ventilation, or 
by the provision and distribution of air- 
currents of sufficient volume. Upon the 
Comstock of late years considerable at- 
tention has been paid to ventilation, and 
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shaft is divided by a brattice, and one 
compartment (the pump) is used as an 
upcast, the other two compartments, in 
which the hoisting is done, serving as a 
downcast. A fan is attached to the up- 
cast compartment and exhausts the air. 
Ophir Upcast—This shaft takes the 
air from the workings of the Ophir mine, 
the downcast air coming principally 
from the C. & C. shaft. The upcast air 
is taken from a winze in the north lat- 
eral and by a crosscut to the Ophir in- 
cline, and thence to the foot of the Ophir 
shaft. At the foot of the Ophir shaft a 
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FIG. I. PLAN OF SUTRO TUNNEL 
underground conditions have been much 


improved. 


VENTILATING SYSTEM IN GENERAL. 


A ventilating current on the Comstock 
must provide pure air for the miners 
and a sufficient volume to temper the 
heat of the underground workings; also 
remove the steam and the gaseous prod- 
ucts of blasting. A ventilating current 
of sufficient volume to cool the workings 
enough to be noticeable would. meet all 
the other requirements. The general and 
considerable elevation of temperature 
along the lode makes it possible to se- 
cure air currents of some volume and 
velocity by natural ventilation alone. With 
the exception of the Ward shaft, all of 
the ventilation is effected by upcast 
shafts, supplemented by small fans for 
local distribution of the air in drifts, 
raises, stopes and winzes. Three shafts, 
the Ophir, the Combination, and the 
Belcher, are used as upcasts; six shafts, 
the Union, the C. & C., the Mint, the old 
Yellow Jacket, the Overman, and the 
Alta, are used as downcasts. The Ward 
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SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF AIR 
south drift takes air from old stopes and 
workings of the Ophir mine, and an east 
crosscut connects with the Union shaft 
and takes air from that shaft. 
Combination Upcast—This shaft draws 
air from the Sutro tunnel, both east and 
of the Combination partition, 
which is so placed as to split the connec- 
tion from the Combination shaft to the 
Sutro tunnel. The downcast air comes 
from the Union, Mint, and Alta shafts. 
The air from the Union crosses the cur- 


west 


rent from the Ophir through a 20-in. gal- 
vanized-iron pipe, wooden _parti- 
tions keeping the currents from mixing. 
The air from the Mint shaft is taken 
through three lines of 15-in. air pipe, as- 
sisted by fans, to the Gould and Curry, 
the Savage, the Chollar, and the Hale 
It is then returned 
through the north and south laterals to 
the Sutro tunnel, and thence to the Com- 
bination shaft. The air from the Alta 
passes through a long connection and into 
the south lateral near the connection to 
the Ward shaft. The air east of the 


two 


Norcross workings. 
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Combination partition comes from the 
Sutro tunnel portal. 

Belcher Upcast—This shaft ventilates 
the Yellow Jacket, the Overman, and the 
Caledonia mines, and draws air for this 
purpose down the old Yellow Jacket and 
the Overman shaft. 

The total amount of upcast air from 
the three shafts and the Ward measures 
235,835 cu.ft. per min., and the amount 
of downcast air measures 216,687 cu.ft. 
per min. The discrepancy between the 
two amounts is due to the difficulty of 
making accurate measurement of rise in 
temperature, leakage, variation in the ve- 
locity of the air current at different 
times, and the accession of water vapor 
and gases from the mine workings. Fig. 
2 shows the relation of the underground 
workings, the principal upcast and down- 
cast shafts. 


SysTEM IN DETAIL 


Union Shaft—The downcast air 
taken to the 2000-ft. level, and thence by 
means of a I5-in. air pipe to a fan 600 
ft. distant in the east crosscut. It is then 
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FIG. 2. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE 
forced to the face of the northwest cross- 
cut, and also to the face of the south 
drift, distances respectively 500 and 1000 
ft. The discharges are respectively 1042 
and 796 cu.ft. per min. The combined 
discharge is 1838 cu.ft. per min. With 
an inflow at the Union shaft of 4287 cu. 
ft. per min., the delivery is 42.9 per cent. 
of inflow. The air returns through the 
east crosscut to the shaft and _ then 
passes up through the pump compart- 
ment, which is bratticed off, to the Sutro 
tunnel level, and then through a long 
connection to the south lateral and- also 
to the connection leading to the Ophir 
shaft. The north lateral takes 4086 cu.ft. 
per min., and the remainder, 9728 cu.ft. 
per min., finds its way into the Ophir 
upeast. The average temperature on the 
2000-ft. level is 98.3 deg. F. and on the 
Sutro tunnel level it is 76.3 deg. This is 
due to the fact that a comparatively large 
Proportion of the downcast air leaks past 
the air-pipe on the 2000-ft. level and goes 
up the punip compartment, cooling the 
air coming from the Union workings. 
The portion of air passing. to the Com- 
bination shaft traverses 12,061 ft. from 
surface to surface; the portion passing up 
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the Ophir moves. 7680. Fig. 1 shows in 
plan the distribution of the air on the 
Sutro tunnel level. 

The Ophir Mine—The downcast air in 
the C. & C. shaft splits into four parts— 
one split on the 2150-ft. level, an air 
current of 7024 cu.ft. per min.; one on 
the 2250-it. level, an air current of 14,521; 
one on the 2350-ft. level of 11,667, and one 
on the 2350-ft. level, which was not 
measured. 

On the 2150-ft. level the air is taken 
through the drift to a point 860 ft. from 
the shaft, then picked up by a fan and 
forced to the Ophir winze and down 
through that connection to the stopes 
upon the 2200-ft. level of the Ophir. The 
fan takes 5389 cu.ft. per min., and the 
difference, 1635 cu. ft., leaks past a can- 
vas curtain and joins the upcast air. 

On the 2250-ft. level part of the air is 
taken by a fan at the station and forced 
down to the 2350-ft. level to ventilate 
the east drift; the remainder, amounting 
to 14,521 cu.ft. per min., passes into the 
drift until it reaches a stope, where two 
fans pick it up, one forcing the air past 
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END MINES, COMSTOCK . DISTRICT 
the stope into the Consolidated Virginia 
workings, the other forcing the remain- 
ing air down through the Ophir winze to 
the 2200-ft. level of the Ophir mine. The 
Consolidated Virginia fan takes 3323 cu. 
ft. per min., while the Ophir fan takes 
11,566 cu.ft. per min. 
another fan 


Beyond the stope 
takes air from the Ophir 
winze station and forces it on the stopes 
north of the Ophir winze. This air rises 
up through the stopes and eventually 
joins the air in the “hot winze” of the 
north lateral. The fan takes 3791 cu.ft. 
per minute. 

The air on 2350-ft. level passes 
through the drift, while the air 
from the fan on the 2250-ft. level passes 
into a crosscut and a drift east of the 
main drift, returns and joins the air 
passing through the main drift toward 
the Ophir winze. 


the 
main 


The high temperatures, 
noted previously, were taken in this drift 
before the connection was made. The 
temperature before connection 
was 125.4 deg., and some months after 
the temperature measured 100.4 deg. The 
lowering in temperature was due to the 
increased volume of air and to the board- 
ing-up (snow-shedding) of the sides and 


average 





top if the drift, which very effectually 
shut off hot water, steam, and much of 
the heat radiated from the rock surfaces. 

The 2450-ft. level is ventilated by a No. 
8 cast-iron American blower. The air is 
taken through an inlet pipe extending 
toward the south compartment of the 
shaft and forced to the working face in 
the east crosscut, returning through the 
crosscut. The fan was not in opera- 
tion at the time of my visit. On account 
of the danger of flooding this level the 
fan was driven by a compressed-air 
engine. : 

The total quantity of air in the three 
main splits amounts to 33,212 cu.ft. per 
min., and this compares closely to the 
32,760 cu.ft. measured on the same day 
on the Sutro tunnel level. 

Gould & Curry Mine—At the Sutro 
tunnel a west crosscut has been started, 
which is ventilated by an air pipe and fan 
taking air from the Mint shaft. The in- 
flowing air at the shaft measured 1122 
cu.ft. per min. (1159 cu.ft... November 
15). A 1I5-in. air pipe takes this air to 
the fan, and from the fan a I1-in. pipe 
connects with the crosscut, distant 189 ft. 
The air discharged measured 989 cu.ft., 


or 88.1 per cent. of the inflow. The fan 
was not in use. 
Savage Mine—An east crosscut is 


being run in the Savage mine from a 
raise 75 ft. above the Sutro tunnel, which 
also receives air from the Mint shaft. A 
15-in. air pipe takes 2404 cu.ft. per min. 
to a fan 1110 ft. distant in the Sutro tun- 
nel, and the fan discharges through a 15- 
in. pipe to the top of the raise and then 
by a II-in. pipe to the working-face, 180 
ft. distant from the top of the raise. The 
discharge measures 894 cu.ft. per min., 
or 37.1 per cent. of the inflow. The sec- 
tion of II-in. pipe caused the most leak- 
age. The fan was in operation at the 
time. 

Hale & Norcross Mine—The Hale & 
Norcross receives air from the Mint 
shaft. A 15-in. air pipe leads to the Hale 
& Norcross connection in the south lat- 
eral, 1460 ft., and from this point a fan 
takes the air and forces to the Hale & 
Norcross and Chollar crosscuts, distant 
325 ft. 11 in.; branch pipes take the air 
to the working faces, 190 ft. to the Hale 
& Norcross and 122 ft. to the Chollar. 
The Hale & Norcross discharge measures 
941 and the Chollar 934 cu.ft. per min. 
The combined discharge measures 1875 
and the inflow at the Mint 3761 cu. ft. per 


min. The discharge is 49.8 per cent. of 
inflow. 
Sutro Tunnel—The Sutro tunnel is an 


incast airway and is the longest airway 
on the Comstock. The air enters at the 


portal and the 


passes to Combination 


partition, a distance of 18,700 ft.; then 
through the connection to the Combina- 
tion shaft, a distance of 400 ft., and then 
to the surface, a distance of 1600 ft. ver- 
The total distance is 20,700 ft. 


tically. 
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This Combination shaft also serves to 
draw air from the workings west of the 
Combination partition. The average quan- 
tity of air from the east is 27,339 cu.ft. 
per min. (average of four observations at 
different times); from the west it is 
29,961 cu.ft. per min. (average of four 
observations* at different times) ; and the 
total average passing to the Combination 
from both directions measures 57,300 cu. 
ft. per minute. 

Yellow Jacket Mine.—Three levels of 
this mine are open and operated from the 
old Yellow Jacket shaft. On the first 
level, the goo ft., the air entering meas- 
ures 3075 cu.ft. per min. The air passes 
through a drift and thence down a winze 
to the 1o000-ft. level. The temperature 
and relative humidity of this air current, 
at a point 500 ft. from the shaft, meas- 
ured 66.2 deg. F. and 55.6 per cent. re- 
spectively. The second, or 1000-ft. level, 
receives 3030 cu.ft. per min. from the 
shaft. Part of this air is taken by an 
air pipe and conducted a distance of 350 
ft. to a raise on the footwall of the vein, 
returns, joins the remainder, and then 
passes down through old stopes to the 
1100-ft. level. 

The third, or 1100-ft. level, is closed by 
a door in the drift, so as to force the air 
down the incline, which heads at this 
level, into an old station which is being 
reopened. The air escapes up through 
old stopes to the r1oo-ft. level. All the 
air passing down the Yellow Jacket shaft 
is brought together in the south drift, 
passes through a crosscut to the old 
Belcher incline, and thence to the surface 
through the Belcher shaft. The amount 
of air passing through the drift measures 
10,665 cu.ft. per min. The’ goo-ft. level 
of the Overman and Caledonia, corre- 
sponding to the 1100-ft. of the Yellow 
Jacket, delivers 5981 cu.ft. per min. to 
the Belcher shaft. The total quantity of 
air measured on this level is 16,646 cu.ft. 
per min., while the average passing up 
the Belcher is 31,706, leaving unaccounted 
for 15,060 cu.ft. per min. This comes 
from the lower levels of the Overman 
and Caledonia, but no measurement was 
possible at the time. The Yellow Jacket 
air at the foot of the Belcher incline 
gave a temperature of 79.7 deg. and a 
relative humidity of 68 per cent.; the 
air coming from the Overman a tempera- 
ture of 82.4 deg. and a relative humidity 
of 62.3 per cent. 

Ophir and Belcher Upcasts.—The 
measurements of both these shafts shows 
an average of 22,222 cu.ft. per minute. 

Combination Shaft—The measurements 
of the Combination shaft average a total 
of 51,582 cu.ft. per min., with an aver- 
age velocity of 450 ft. per min. This has 
a temperature at the shaft collar of from 
80.6 to 89 deg. Fahrenheit. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Since the cooling of the upcast air di- 
rectly affects the efficiency of the upcast 
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shaft, the factors contributing to this are 
of some importance. I reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1) The greater the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the upcast air 
and the rock temperature, the greater the 
cooling effect of the shaft. 

(2) The higher the temperature of the 
air entering the bottom of the upcast, the 
greater the cooling effect of the shaft. 

(3) The lower the velocity, and con- 
sequently the smaller the volume of air 
in the upcast shaft, with given area and 
rubbing surface, the greater the cooling 
effect of the shaft. 

(4) The greater the proportion of 
rubbing surface to shaft area, the greater 
the cooling effect. 

(5) Where incast and upcast air 
conducted through the same shaft, 
cooling effect of the incast upon the 
cast air is very marked. 

Regarding the effect of humidity upon 
the cooling effect of the shaft, no definite 
conclusion was reached. 


are 
the 


up- 


SUPPLEMENTARY VENTILATION 


At the Ward shaft a No. 200 Ameri- 
can, three-quarter housing,  vertical- 
discharge, suction fan, driven by a 50-h.p. 
induction motor, is used to ventilate the 
workings of the shaft; and, as sinking 
is the only work, with the exception of 
the pump stations, practically the full ca- 
pacity of the fan is used for this work. 
The incast air passes down the two hoist- 
ing compartments, and is deflected in part 
by a canvas curtain at the 2475-ft. station 
(pump station). The curtain is one-half 
the width of the compartment, and is sus- 
pended by its upper edge from a wall- 
plate on a level with the roof of the sta- 
tion. The lower edge hangs loose over 
the guard bar in front of the compart- 
ment. This gives a curved surface and 
deflects ¢nough air to ventilate the sta- 
tion, while allowing the cage, in passing 
down, to sweep it out of the way. The 
greater part of the air passes down to the 
sump and then rises through the pump 
compartment, which is bratticed off from 
the hoisting compartments. 


ControL, oF Humipity AND HEAT 


Control of humidity and heat is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance as affect- 
ing the efficiency of the miners. High 
temperatures and saturated air are con- 
ducive to low labor efficiency, while, on 
the other hand, high temperature with low 
humidity does not lower efficiency to an 
unreasonable extent. The examples in the 
previous section show that if water can 
be kept away from the air a moderate 
humidity is possible, but this cannot al- 
ways be done. Careful boxing of drains 
and boarding-off hot water is beneficial; 
the carrying of large quantities of drain- 
age water in closed conduits, such as the 
stave pipe, is very effective, but, on the 
whole, the mine drift or tunnel cannot be 
considered an ideal air-way under high 
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temperature conditions. However care- 
fully the drainage water may be carried, 
the emanation of water vapor from the 
walls and surfaces of the timbers still re- 
mains as an important humidifying agent, 
The construction of moisture-tight walls 
for the drifts is out of the question, and 
the use of excessive volumes of air im- 
practicable. The carrying of air through 
sheet-metal conduits of moderate cross 
section is the only practicable way of de- 
livering air currents of low humidity to 
working places where a high temperature 
prevails, and this method is in general 
use upon the Comstock. The small sec- 
tions of the air pipe as compared with 
the drift requires the use of power-driven 
fans to force a sufficient quantity of air. 
The working face of a dead end, such as 
a drift, is perhaps the most difficult to 
maintain in proper condition, and as a 
consequence a number of measurements 
were in the ends of drifts ventilated by 
pipes. 


Cost AND OPERATING EXPENSE 

It is almost impossible to obtain detailed 
figures on the cost of the ventilating 
system, but fairly accurate estimates may 
be made. The accompanying estimate 
was made by taking the cost of motors 
and fans and adding 20 per cent. for cost 
of installation. The 15-in. air-pipe in 
place was estimated as $0.77 per ft. and 
11- and 20-in. proportionally: 

Cost of supplementary — ventilating 
plant—Motors, $6,000; fans, $6,000; air- 
pipe, $10,000; total, $22,000. This does not 
include the cost of the fan and pipe in 
the Overman and Caledonia mines, nor 
the cost of electrical conduits. 

Depreciation, maintenance, and operat- 
ing expense — Depreciation and main- 
tenance assumed as 10 per cent. of plant 
cost, or $2200 per annum, or per month, 
$183. 

Operating cost—Power: 165 h.p., at 
$5 per h.p. month, $825; electrician, at 
$4 per day, $120; incidentals, $50; total 
expense per month, $1,178. Shift bosses 
and miners take immediate charge of fans 
and motors, and no extra men are em- 
ployed except the electrician. 

The expense of maintaining the upcast 
shafts may be properly charged against 
the cost of ventilation, and this is a large 
item, but at present no figures are avail- 
able. During the past year shaft crews 
of from four to six men have been em- 
ployed on single shafts in all three upcast 
shafts for periods of from 2 to 6 months. 
On an average this work has to be done 
every other year. On the foregoing esti: 
mate of expenses per month, the cost of 
each 10,000 cu.ft. of air passing through 
the mines is $0.00116, not including the 
cost of repair of upcast shafts. 





The exportation of antimony ore from 
Bolivia in 1908 was 734 metric tons 
against 2279 tons in 1907. 
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A New Gas Producer for Low 
Grade Fuel * 





By ALFrreD GRADENWITZ 





In spite of the enormous strides made 
by the makers of steam engines and steam 
boilers, suction-gas plants and liquid-fuel 
combustion motors are rapidly gaining 
ground because of the extraordinary 
saving in fuel insured by their use. The 
Deutz gas-motor factory, Cologne, has 
taken a further step in advance toward 
reducing the cost of fuel by designing an 
improved gas producer for low-grade 
fuel which appears to combine simplicity 
and safety of operation with durability 
and reliability. This producer takes the 
very cheapest classes of fuel such as an- 
thracite dust, anthracite rubbish, coke 
rubbish, smoke-chamber coal dust, etc., 
for which no satisfactory use was pre- 
viously available. Though the first cost 
of such a plant is slightly higher than that 
of a plant for gasifying the usual kinds 
of fuel, the advantage is very great be- 
cause of the extraordinary difference in 
the cost of the fuel. 

The coal-dust generator consists of a 
rectangular pit with a step grate and'a 
circular fuel reservoir having an “over- 
flow” edge on which the hight of the active 
fuel bed depends; in the lower part is 
a water sump. Both above and below the 
grate are slag doors; only the lower ones 
have to be kept open during operation. 
The fuel bed is kept at a constant hight 
by discharging the slag and ashes 
through the sump as they accumulate in 
the lower part of the step grate. 

The mixture of steam and air admitted 
below the step grate can be accurately 
controlled as to its composition by a regu- 
lating cock, the steam being generated in 
an exhaust-heat boiler by means of the 
exhaust gases from the engine. This 
process avoids the drawback inherent in 
the vaporizers fitted into the generator, 
of withdrawing heat from the gas-gen- 
erating process. It is likewise superior 
to steam generation from the heat of the 
incandescent zone of the generator, as 
this in the case of fuels containing large 
percentages of ash (as in the present 
case) is quite inadequate, and involves 
some risk of excessive heating and scori- 
fication of the grate. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the arrangement for 
providing uniform distribution of the sup- 
plied air to the whole of the grate area. 
Experience has shown that in this type 
of generator an excessive amount of air 
may pass along the wall, so that the 
ozygen is not utilized sufficiently, while 
the formation of slag on the wall is as- 
sisted. In order to do away with this 
drawback, the overflow edge of the fuel 
reservoir, on which depends the hight of 





*Reprinted from Power, Oct. 19, 1909. 
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the fuel bed on the grate, has been so de- 
signed as to bank the fuel higher on the 
walls, thus offering a greater resistance 
to the passage of air along the latter than 
in the center of the grate. This arrange- 
ment has in practice given excellent re- 
sults. 

In connection with tests recently made 
by Engineer Hildebrand at the suggestion 
of Professor Josse of the Charlottenburg 





FIG, I. 


Technical High School, there was used 
anthracite dust of from 3 to 8 millimeters 
and a heat value of 7300 calories (about 
13,000 B.t.u. per pound), costing 8 marks 
per 1000 kilograms (about $2 per ton). 
After issuing from the producer, the 
gases pass through a dust separator, a 
scrubber and a purifier of the type gen- 
erally used in connection with Deutz suc- 
tion-gas producers. Those tests ex- 
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tended over three days, and only small 
quantities of slag discharged occasion- 
ally during operation, without any reduc- 
tion in the output of the engine. 

The weight of the ashes taken frém the 
generator was about 10 per cent. of the 
fuel supplied. The consumption of an- 
thracite dust was found to be 445 to 446 
grams per horsepower-hour (about I 
pound per English horsepower-hour); 
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DEUTZ GAS PRODUCER FOR LOW-GRADE FUEL 


the amounts of material withdrawn dur- 
ing the discharging of slag being de- 
ducted. The cost of fuel thus worked 
out at 0.35 pfennig per horsepower-hour 
(about 0.09 cent per English horsepower- 
hour). 

In the case of coke dust, the cost was 
found to be even lower; a consumption 
of from 750 to 800 grams was obtained 
with coke dust of 5700 calories from the 
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Stuttgart municipal gas .works,-the ma- 
terial withdrawn from the sump being 
left unutilized. 

Especially remarkable results were ob- 
tained in connection with smoke-chamber 
coal dust taken from the smoke chambers 
of locomotives. This material, as used 
in connection with one gas producer of 
the above type in operation at Swine- 
mind, forms a_ reddish-brown sandy 
powder, containing 55.6 per cent. of solid 
carbon and having a heat value of 4500 
calories. Of this was consumed ‘about 
0.75 to 1 kilogram per horsepower-hour, 
and in tests made on delivered work a 
consumption of 1.28 kilograms was reg- 
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tstered for each kilowatt-hour, corre- 
sponding to a consumption. of about 0.77 
kilogram per,-brake hors¢power-hour. 
Sept. 22 was the’ thirtieth anniversary 
of the first make of basic converter steel 
in Germany. The Hoerde Works and 
the. Rheinische Stahlwerke, according to 
Stahl und Eisen, jointly acquired the 
right to use the Thomas-Gilchrist process 
in Germany early in 1879, and both works 
started their first furnaces on the same 
day, as it happened, though without pre- 
vious arrangement. The process proved to 
be specially adapted to the high-phos- 
phorus pig so largely made from German 
ores, and soon came into general use. 
From the first beginning 30 years ago up 
to the end of 1908, German works made 
84,183,220 metric tons of Thomas, or basic 
converter steel. 


OF DEUTZ GAS 
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The Baghouse and Its Recent 
Applications 


By W. C. EsauGcH* 


For lead and zinc furnaces the baghouse 
has long been recognized as a most effi- 
cient means for removing solids from 
smoke. Fans capable of moving 150,000 
to 250,000 cu.ft. of gas per minute force 
the flue gases, laden with dust and fume, 
through a number of large pipes or flues 
into the smoke cellar and through the 
bags, and the solids are removed so per- 
fectly that the escaping gases are invisible. 
The ordinary baghouse is provided with 
zaco t>» 4500 bags, each bag being about 
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PRODUCER 


18 in. in diameter and 30 to 33 ft. long. 
Whereas the earlier baghouses had’ 750 
to 1100 sq.ft. of filtering surface per ton 
of charge, modern practice finds 300 to 500 
sq.ft. per ton of charge ample. (In zinc 
filtration a ratio of 150 to 200 sq.ft. of fil- 
tering surface per square foot of hearth 
is customary.) . 

As a filtering medium cotton cloth hav- 
ing 42 to 50 threads to the linear inch 
and weighing 0.4 to 0.7 oz. per sq.ft. was 
largely used. The objection to this mate- 
rial was that when used at a temperature 
approximating 200 deg. F. it became brittle 
and broke, and if used at temperatures 
near 100 deg. it became weakened by the 
acid substances in the filtered solids. ° It 
was learned that 


soon made of 


bags 
*University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

NoTe—Excerpt from an Journ, 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., October, 
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woolen material, like flannel, not only 
withstood the action of the corrosive 
agents better than did cotton, but that the 
woolen fabric retained its elasticity even 
when used at temperatures of 250 to 270 
deg. F. Perhaps this is due to the rela- 
tively nonvolatile oil contained in the wool, 
or to the nature of the nitrogenous fiber 
itself. Modern practice, therefore, is to use 
the expensive woolen bags rather than the 
cheaper ones made of cotton. To obtain 
the benefits of wool, but at a less cost, 
Iles* proposed that a fabric be used in which 
the warp should be wool and the weft 
cotton, or vice versa, and Sheedy’ sug. 
gested that the lower section of a bag 
should be made of flannel (wool) and 
the upper portion of muslin (cotton). The 
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FIG. 3. CROSS-SECTION SHOWING GRATES 


most recent experience has shown that 
vegetable fibers should not be used at all. 
Even linen thread for stitching is unsatis- 
factory. 


DAMPERS TO KEEP TEMPERATURE CONSTANT 


When 
range of temperature is permissible. 
is safest, but a 


wide 
Per- 


woolen bags are used a 
haps 150 to 175 deg. F. 
minimum of 70 deg. F. and a maximum 
of 270 deg. F. have been used. The best 
practice is to adjust dampers at the fur- 
naces and in the flues so as to maintain 
the temperature as near 160 deg. F. as 
possible. Under these conditions the ma- 
terial collected in the bag will be dry and 
filtration can go on rapidly. Lead blast- 
furnace gases are usually so cool that 

10. S. Pat. 

27. S. Pat. 


(1892). 
(1892). 


No. 485,797 
No. 480,834 
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their treatment in a baghouse can take 
place directly, but the gases from copper 
furnaces and most roasters ordinarily re- 
quire cooling. This is effected either by 
a suitable flue system, which must be as 
elastic as possible, or by the admission of 
cold air into the flues with the gases. 

Until the investigations of Rhodes and 
Sprague (1907-1908) had shown the pos- 
sibilities of filtering neutralized gases, the 
baghouse was looked upon as not suited 
for copper-furnace and roaster gases. 
These experimenters, impressed with the 
fact that the baghouses at zinc works were 
sometimes managed in what seemed to 
them, as lead and copper smeltermen, a 
very reckless fashion, yet with little ap- 
parent ill effects, conducted an extensive 
series of investigations with a miniature 
baghouse. A variable-speed motor drove 
a fan that drew gases from a flue and 
then forced them through a 4-in. pipe into 
a cylindrical dust chamber 2x5 ft. Upon 
this cylinder were placed two nipples over 
which bags were tied. Necessary ther- 
mometers, manometers and other instru- 
ments were provided, and a house of cor- 
rugated iron inclosed the whole apparatus. 

This experimental baghouse was set up 
at various parts of the flue system of a 
lead and copper smeltery, and the effects 
of the flue gases with their accompanying 
solids were determined. During this series 
of tests neutralizing copper blast-furnace 
and lead-roaster gases by means of zinc 
oxide were tried, and the results were so 
satisfactory that now the lead plant is 
operated under conditions suggested by 
them for filtering all the smoke from the 
blast furnaces, hand roasters working on 
matte, and converter or pot roasters 
charged with ore. Stacks, which under 
ordinary conditions emit large volumes of 
dense smoke, send only colorless gases 
and no solids into the atmosphere when 
the bag-filtration plant is used. An ob- 
server would judge from the appearance 
of the stacks that the smeltery was not 
running. 

Under this system of operation, zinc- 
roasting furnaces for the treatment of 
zinkiferous middlings have been erected, 
and the flue from these furnaces leads di- 
rectly into the main roaster flue. The 
middlings, mixed with fuel, are roasted 
on a grate and the liberated sulphur diox- 
ide and zinc oxide pass into the roaster 
flue, where the latter oxide neutralizes the 
corrosive sulphur trioxide that comes from 
the roasters. Provision is made at the 
baghouse fan for adding ordinary zinc 
oxide constantly, if need be, by an auto- 
niatic feeding device. 

It would not be economical to use this 
niethod, under ordinary conditions, with 
roasters of the hand or McDougal types, 
because of the large quantities of sul- 
phur trioxide produced by them; but the 
treatment of the gases coming from’ pot or 
converter roasters presents no difficulties. 
Tn these the amount of sulphur trioxide is 
relatively much less than in the hand- or 
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McDougal-roaster gases, and zinc-oxide 
neutralization is commercially possible. 
Were this small amount of sulphur tri- 
oxide not neutralized, however, the filter- 
ing bags would soon be destroyed.* Gases 
from copper blast furnaces, reverberatories 
and converters are amenable to treatment 
under the conditions herein given. 


BaGs SUSPENDED FROM LEVERS 


An item of importance in baghouse 
operation is the means adopted for shak- 
ing the bags. Originally the method used 
was to shut off the gas from a set of 
bags, open the doors in the bag room, and 
after the noxious gases had escaped shake 
the bags by hand. This was at best a dis- 
agreeable—even dangerous—task and con- 
sumed much time. At East Helena a de- 
vice was provided whereby an attendant 
could move a lever on the outside of the 
bag house and have a set of beaters strike 
against the rows of bags within. The 
scheme was abandoned, both because ‘the 
shaking was ineffectual and the wear and 
tear on bags was great. Rourke* attached 
ropes or wires to rings placed around the 
centers of bags so that a whole row could 
be shaken by jerking the end of the rope 
extending outside the building. The most 
satisfactory device is one designed by 
Benedict’ in which the bags are suspended 
from short levers attached to a central 
skaft. The outer end of this shaft pro- 
jects beyond the wall and is provided with 
a larger lever, so that when this lever is 
moved to and fro the tops of the bags are 
given a similar motion, and a wavy motion 
is imparted to the bags as a whole. 

The baghouse product, collected in the 
dust chambers or smoke cellar, usually 
has a black or dark gray color, is quite 
light (density less than water) and can be 
handled with difficulty when in its original 
state. Therefore it is burned. Some oily 
waste is lighted and thrown upon it, the 
doors to the dust chambers are opened, 
and a fan draws the fumes through a flue 
situated at the back of the chamber and 
discharges them into the main flue lead- 
ing to the baghouse. Here the fume 
evolved during the burning is caught ima 
part of the house that is operating as 
usual, 

The material on the floor of the dust 
chamber burns slowly like punk, gradually 
sinters to a product resembling soft lava, 
and loses some of its arsenic and sulphur. 
The burning continues a number of days, 
and then the sintered proudct goes to an 
The white 
volatilized and used as such, and the resi- 
dual cinder is charged again into the lead 
biast furnace. Thus the arsenic, lead, cop- 
per and precious metals are recovered. 


arsenic refinery. arsenic 1s 


3Hand roasters present a double difficulty. 
Not only is the production of sulphur trioxide 
large, but the products from coal firing seem 
to make the bags and their contents liable 
to spontaneous combustion—a combustion 
that is not accompanied by flame, but is more 
like that which one observes in the burning 
of punk. 


4. S. Pat. No. 530,553 (1894). 
‘Patent pending. 
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WorKMEN’s HEALTH Must BE WATCHED 

‘Lhe labor question has been a serious 
one in baghouse management, and the ex- 
penditure of thought and care upon the 


welfare of the men is imperative. It will 
not do to put any kind of a laborer in 
charge of a baghouse. The foreman 
should be at least as able as the charge- 
floor foreman or the head furnaceman, 
and his helpers should be capable of un- 
Cerstanding orders and executing them im- 
plicitly. A wash room divided into three 
parts should be provided. The laborer 
enters the “clean room,” disrobes and 
places his clothing in sanitary lockers, 
passes through the “wash room” into the 
third room and there dresses in heavy un- 
derwear, socks, overalls, jumper, cap,. 
gloves and shoes provided by the com- 
pany. His shift completed he leaves his 
working clothes where he got them origi- 
nally, bathes thoroughly from head to foot, 
using plenty of soap and hot water, and 
then passes from the wash room to the 
Iccker room he entered at first, and there 
clothes himself. 

Constant watchfulness on the part of 
the management is necessary to make 
sure that the washing is done regularly 
and thoroughly. Careful attention must 
be given to the health of the men, and at 
the first appearance of arsenical or lead 
poisoning proper antidotes should be ad- 
ministered and the men ought then to be 
transferred to some other kind of work 
until recovery is complete. When regu- 
lated as here indicated, the same crew of 
mien can work at a baghouse for months 
at a stretch without discomfort or danger.° 

The objections to the use of a bag house 
are: (1) Cost of installation’; (2) cost of 
maintenance; (3) artificial draft must be 
substituted for natural draft; (4) danger 
to operatives; and (5) the arsenic saved 
as a by-product is sometimes disposed of 
with difficulty. To offset these disad- 
vantages we must consider: (1) The 
greater recovery of metals; (2) regularity 
ir. draft and ventilation; (3) greater 
safety and less discomfort to the inhabi- 
tants of the region surrounding the smel- 
ter, and consequently less expense for law- 
suits, 








Consul Robert S. S. Bergh, of Belgrade, 
announces in a recent report the discovery 
of antimony-containing terrain, in the cen- 
ter of Servia, a few miles from the rail- 
road town of Yagodina. The ore is in 
quartz and contains over 60 per cent. anti- 
mony. The expert's opinion is that, not- 
withstanding the present low price of anti- 
mony and its fluctuating value, the ex- 
ploitation ought to pay. The total Servian 
export of antimony during 1908 amounted 
to $29,250, of which the United States pur- 
chased about one-tenth. 


‘Some idea as to the dangerous nature of 
the bag house dust may be gained from the 
fact that it contains from 10 to 30 per cent. 
arsenic, and from 15 to 50 per cent. lead. 

7A bag house of 4000 bags will cost ap- 
proximately $150,000. 
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Condition of the Quicksilver Industry in Texas 


Depth of Workable Ore Estimated at 1600 ft.; Attention Turning 


toward Bituminous 


Ores. 


Coal for Producer Gas 


Near Mines 





Pe PTL Lia: SU UPI 


In the Terlingua quicksilver district 
there are now seven furnaces equipped 
and ready for regular business, the Scott 
furnace being used. 


FURNACES IN THE TERLINGUA DISTRICT. 


Number Daily 

of capacity 

Name. furnaces. in tons. 

Marfa and Mariposa Mining 





RINT) is ase sk wid wo ene bs 2 20 
Terlingua Mining Company 1 50 
Colquitt-Tigner Quicksilver 
Mining Company......... 1 3 10 
Chisos Mining Company.... 1 20 
Big Bend Cinnabar Mining 
NS Or ae 1 50 
Texas-Almaden Mining Com- 
SE “Scho eu kha e keh Gcake 1 20 
PR seks chek ies behaves 7 170 
Of these seven furnaces, only two are 


now in operation, viz., one 10-ton furnace 
of the Marfa and Mariposa Mining Com- 
pany, and the 20-ton furnace of The 
Chisos Mining Company. Of the 5 idle 
furnaces, 4 have not been in operation for 
several years (Telingua Mining Company, 
Colquitt-Tigner, Big Bend and Texas- 
Almaden), so that the discontinuance of 
work at these plants can not be ascribed 
to any very recent causes. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the reasons that may have led the 
owners to close down. It would require 
an intimate acquaintance with the physical 
and financial condition of each company to 
enable one to speak of this matter at 
length. The fact that only two furnaces 
out of seven are in operation and that 
these two have a combined daily capacity 
of 30 tons out of 170 tons total capacity 
for the district need cause no apprehen- 
sion that the supply of ore is being ex- 
hausted or that the cream of the ore has 
already been taken. The two large fur- 
naces, each of a daily capacity of 50 tons 
of ore, were built at a time when the local 
conditions were not clearly understood. 
As these conditions were more and more 
closely studied, especially those that dealt 
with an adequate supply of efficient labor 
and a regular supply of fuel, it became 
apparent that the large furnaces were 
much in advance of the times. 

On this account I am inclined to ex- 
clude them from this discussion and to 
consider that I have to deal only with the 
smaller furnaces that are out of commis- 
sion. If this be done, there are two 10- 
ton furnaces and one 20-ton that should 
be running. These three have a combined 
daily capacity of 40 tons. In other words, 
out of a total daily capacity of 70 tons 
the furnaces now in operation are treat- 
ing 30 tons, or about 43 per cent. of the 





*Director, Bureau of Economic Geology, 


; 


Austin, Texas. 


smelting capacity of the district. Remem- 
bering that the district is 100 miles from 
the railroad and that wagon freight is 50c. 
per 100 lb., this is by no means a bad 
showing. 

Furthermore, during the last year there 
has been erected a new Scott furnace of 
20 tons capacity, well designed and well 
built, by a company that has shown no 
disposition to take any undue risks. 
In the face of the idle furnaces, and 
after a long experience with D-retorts 
and a leased furnace, this company has 
built a furnace on its own property, has 
carried the main shaft down to the 500-ft. 
level, a second shaft to the 300-ft. level, 
a third shaft to the 125-ft. level, and is 
now preparing to sink a larger shaft to 
the 1000-ft. level. This does not look as 
though the district were dead or that 
people who know it are afraid to spend 
money here. Another company, long in 
the district and owning an excellent 20- 
ton Scott furnace, has put down a num- 
ber of diamond-drill holes with satis- 
factory results and is about to resume 
active operations. 


GREATEST PRODUCTION FROM THE 
LIMESTONE 


The total production of quicksilver in 
Texas from 1897 to the close of the pres- 
sent year will approximate 40,000 flasks 
containing 75 lb. each and of a total value 
of about $1,800,000. By far the greater 
amount of this yield has been obtained 
from the rich deposits of cinnabar, ter- 
linguaite (a yellow oxychloride of quick- 
silver) and native quicksilver which were 
found in and around California hill, in the 
Edwards limestone of the Lower Creta- 
ceous. Many of these deposits were ex- 
tremely rich and lay near the surface, 
so that expensive mining operations were 
not required. The furnaces that were 
running on this ore and that were well 
looked after gave results that were highly 
satisfactory to their owners. 

It was not unusual for some of these 
pockets in the limestone to yield $10,000, 
$15,000 and $20,000 worth of quicksilver, 
and at one famous locality, near Cali- 
fornia hill, the waste dump did not com- 
prise 10 per cent. of the material re- 
moved, more than go per cent. being sent 
to the furnace. This place was charac- 
terized by the presence of large masses of 
terlinguaite, mixed with native quicksil- 
ver, and within a short distance of it a 
cavity in the limestone yielded 150 lb. of 
native quicksilver which was dipped up 
with a cup and bottled on the spot. 








The Edwards limestone in the Terlin- 
gua district is characterized by many 
veins of calcite, aragonite and gypsum 
which traverse it in all directions. While 
the general course is northeast-southwest, 
the ore-bearing veins ramify in all pos- 
sible directions and exhibit no recognized 
regularity. They are not continuous but 
are to be regarded as pockets or chambers 
of calcite connected by stringers (hilito, 
pegason) of the same substance. These 
chambers are frequently lined with beau- 
tiful crystals of calcite and aragonite to- 
gether with many curious forms of gyp- 
sum,.the long, slender, curved semi-crys- 
tallized variety predominating. A deeply 
colored, amorphous hematite is often 
present and has caused some grievous 
mistakes, being taken for cinnabar by 
some of the earlier prospectors. 

Some of the handsomest specimens of 
cinnabar exhibit an outer shell of deeply 
colored hematite, the cavity inside being 
lined with calcite, gypsum and cinnabar. 
The new quicksilver compounds, terlin- 
guaite, eglestonite and montroydite, were 
found in the Edwards limestone in close 
association with native quicksilver. As 
these are oxychlorides one may refer 
their origin to the action of saline waters 
on cinnabar. I have in my possession a 
piece of shale showing cinnabar sur- 
rounded by terlinguaite, the contrast be- 
tween the deep yellow of the terlinguaite 
and the rich crimson of the cinnabar be- 
ing especially attractive. I was fortunate 
enough to discover a new locality for ter- 
linguaite recently, finding it in the Eagle 
Ford shales six miles east of the original 
locality at California hill. Until this new 
discovery it was not known that terlin- 
guaite occurred in the Eagle Ford shales, 
all of the former occurrences being in the 
Edwards limestone. 


Two CLASsses OF ORE 


As has been shown already in the col- 
umns of the JouRNAL the Brewster county 
quicksilver area falls naturally into two 
great divisions, separated by what is 
known as Vogel’s Draw (Long Draw). 
On the west side of this broad arroyo, 
with its steep western wall of Edwards 
limestone, is the limestone of the Lower 
Cretaceous with here and there a small 
inclusion of the Eagle Ford shales, both 
yellow and bluish-black. On the eastern 
side is the shale of the Upper Cretaceous 
with an occasional small inclusion of 
limestone and the tenacious clays of the 
coal measures. This shale is highly bi- 
tuminous and in the old D-retorts that 
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were formerly used it yielded quicksilver, 
lubricating oil and illuminating gas. It 
was a common sight to witness quicksilver 
and lubricating oil coming at the same 
time from the condensing pipe while the 
gas could be lighted. 

With the exception of a few thousand 
flasks, probably not more than 5000, the 
quicksilver has been yielded by the Ed- 
wards limestone rather than by the bi- 
tuminous shales. The product of the 
Marfa and Mariposa company, the Ter- 
lingua Mining company, the Lone Star 
Mining company (now out of business), 
and the Colquitt-Tigner Company (in 
part) was obtained from the deposits in 
the limestone, while The Chisos Mining 
Company, the Big Bend and the Texas- 
Almaden treated the ore from the shales, 
the Big Bend and the Texas-Almaden 
also treating ore that was carried by the 
rhyolite of Study butte and Maverick 
mountain. The longest continued and 
most successful operations have been con- 
fined to the limestone where the rich 
pockets gave opportunity for easy and in- 
expensive mining, yet comparatively deep 
shafts have been sunk in this limestone, 
the deepest being nearly 600 ft. 

The thickness of the limestone is about 
1600 ft. and within this~ depth it is 
thought that profitable operations may be 
conducted. With the present equipment of 
the furnaces within the limestone area it 
is probable that ore carrying as low as 
0.75 per cent. of metal can be treated 
profitably, this being considerably below 
the average of the material sent to the 
furnace. It is possible that the limestone 
ore can be treated at a less cost than 
the bituminous ore and that a lower tenor 
of metal can be used as a basis of esti- 
mates. But this difference might disap- 
pear if, in the construction of the fur- 
naces designed for treating the bituminous 
ore, the space between the tiles was re- 
duced to 4 in. in order that the fines 
could work down more regularly and 
uniformly. The fines from limestone ore 
do not seem to hang on the tiles as per- 
sistently as those from the bituminous 
ore and daily capacity is increased, with a 
corresponding decrease in the cost ac- 
counts. 

The Scott is an excellent furnace, but 
it seems to me that closer attention 
should be given to the radical difference 
between the limestone ore and the bitum- 
inous ore, especially when one considers 
that in the latter there may be consider- 
able amounts of pyrite in addition to the 
bituminous matter. It is possible that 
some of the bituminous ore yields a 
coke-like substance that adheres to the 
tiles and prevents the regular sliding 
down of the ore, especially the fines, but 
there are no positive data on this point. 


ExpLoitinc BirumMiNous AREA. 


Inasmuch as the tendency in the dis- 
trict is decidedly toward the bituminous- 


‘removed from it. 
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shale area between Vogel’s draw and 
Rough run, the treatment of such ore 
should receive greater attention. This 
is the area within which the more exten- 
sive operations will be conducted in the 
future, and this without any disparage- 
ment of the limestone area. It can not 
be said that the ore deposits within the 
limestone area have been exhausted. On 
the contrary it is my deliberate opinion, 
based on an intimate acquaintance with 
the entire field, that this area can fur- 
nish as good and as much ore as has been 
That the greater in- 
terest is now being shown in the eastern 
part of the field can not be taken to 
indicate, in the slightest degree, the pass- 
ing of such properties as the Marfa and 
Mariposa, the Terlingua and the Col- 
quitt-Tigner from the realm of profitable 
production. 

Causes entirely apart from the avail- 
able ore supply have directed attention to 
the shale area. Among these may be 
mentioned the decreased mining costs, 
somewhat cheaper fuel, a better water 
supply and a much better and shorter 
road to the railroad. The last item cuts 
no figure in transportation costs, for the 
Mexican freighters charge just as much 
for hauling from Marathon, 90 miles, as 
from Alpine, 100 miles, or from Marfa 
by way of Alpine, 130 miles. It is 50c. 
per 100 lb. and they do not regard dis- 
tance at all. Whether they are five days 
on the road or ten does not disturb their 
serenity or enter into their calculations. 

Another reason for the renewed inter- 
est in the bituminous shale area is the 
possibility of the construction of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 
from San Angelo to Presidio del Norte by 
way of Marathon instead of Alpine. If 
this route is selected the shale area would 
be within a day’s ride by rail over a fairly 
good road. There has been much discus- 
sion of the relative value of the several 
routes proposed for this road and I 
have no opinion to offer at this time. All 
that I desire to say is that if the Mara- 
thon route is chosen there would be a 
saving in distance of between 35 and 40 
miles, an avoidance of the heavy grades 
at Paisano Pass and a diminution of the 
distance from the quicksilver and the 
coalfields in the southern part of Brewster 
county of 40 miles. The quicksilver re- 
gion has already been proved, with a 
credit, to the end of this year, of 40,000 
flasks. The coal area remains to be 
proved, but it is thought that the beds in 
the lower part of the county and immedi- 
ately adjacent to the quicksilver area are 
well worth attention, especially those at 
Rattlesnake mountain. 


COAL FOR PRODUCER-GAS AT HAND 


There is not a large available sup- 
ply of wood for fuel and the time. will 
come when the fuel question will press 
with some insistence upon the furnace 
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operators. Already one of them is con- 


sidering the hauling in of oil in tank 


wagons. This I do not think is advis- 
able, but it is advisable to consider the 
making of producer-gas from local coal 
and using it as fuel in the furnaces. It 
is quite idle to say that only wood can 
be used in quicksilver furnaces. In the 
first place it is not true, for coal is used 
for furnaces that work just as economi- 
cally as the wood-fired furnaces. In the 
second place, if it has been true in certain 
localities, it would be a serious charge 
against metallurgical engineers to say that 
no other fuel can be used. It is freely 
granted that, as some furnaces are de- 
signed and built, wood is the only fuel 
that can be used, but to say that because 
this is true it is likewise true that no 
quicksilver furnace can be successfully 
operated with producer-gas as fuel is to 
belittle the entire science of metallurgy. 

The coal that is within an hour’s horse- 
back ride from the center of the quick- 
silver area in Brewster county would 
make a good quality of producer-gas 
and solve for many years to come the 
question of fuel supply for the furnaces 
and for the hoisting, pumping and crush- 
ing. No one claims for this coal that 
it is a high-grade bituminous coal or 
that the area underlain by it is extensive. 
But there is enough for all local purposes 
and the quality is good enough for the 
making of producer-gas. 

In this part of Texas we have to deal 
with a region that lacks but little of being 
a desert. The rainfall is scanty, certainly 
not more than 8 or Io in. per year, and 
this falling within two to three months. 
When it does fall it runs off with dis- 
tressing rapidity or is absorbed by a soil 
that is always extremely thirsty. Within 
the limestone area there are many excel- 
ent sites for impounding dams and one of 
the companies has a number of such 
dams, the largest one holding a million 
gallons, an ample supply of good drinking 
water for a considerable camp. 

Two of the companies, the Big Bend 
and the Texas-Almaden, have used steam 
power for hoisting, pumping and crush- 
ing, obtaining the water from Terlingua 
creek through a pipe line 1% miles in 
length. The other companies use gaso- 
lene engines. Terlingua creek traverses 
the heart of the shale area, and, while it 
is not a continuously running stream, yet 
there are stretches, pools, etc., that never 
go dry and afford plenty of water for 
boiler and domestic purposes. For boiler 
purposes this water has to be treated with 
a boiler compound and it then acquires 
fair steaming qualities. It is now proposed 
by one of the companies to pipe an ex- 
cellent water from the Christmas moun- 
tains, a distance of 7 to 8 miles, the dif- 
ference in elevation being about 800 ft. 
The supply of water to be secured in this 
way would be enough for boiler and 
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camp purposes, but would not run a Pel- 
ton wheel for power. 

In the limestone area there is very little 
mine water to handle and at least one of 
the mines in the shale area has no water 
at 500 ft. But other mines in the shale 
district have had a good deal of water 
at depths less than 200 ft., especially those 
near Terlingua creek and between this 
creek and Maverick mountain. This may 
be due to the fracturing of the shales 
near the contact with the rhyolite of 
Study butte and Maverick mountain. The 
mine water here has so far resisted all 
attempts at beneficiation and is allowed 
to go to waste, or to the irrigation of 
nearby lands. An enterprising Mexican 
built ditches. and flumes for conveying 
the water to his farm and used to com- 
plain, when the pumps were not running, 
that the mines were ruining his business. 
It is easy enough to construe a privilege 
into a right and the Mexican, on his 
little labor, thought he had a real griev- 
ance when the water failed to reach his 
beans, chile verde and watermelons. 

The thickness of the bituminous shales 
carrying the cinnabar has been estimated 
at 1200 to 1500 ft. and it is likely that 
workable deposits will be found to this 
depth. In the absence of deep bore-hole 
records we have to depend upon general 
geological conditions for estimating the 
thickness of these shales. 


Low-GrApE Ore CAN BE TREATED 


What is the quicksilver content of the 
ores mined and treated in the Terlingua 
district? To this question there can be 
no direct answer returned for the reason 
that there are no published records of the 
amount of ore treated. The total produc- 
tion can be obtained but not the output of 
ore. Failing other information on this 
point I can but give my own experience 
in the district. During 1905 and 1906, I 
mined. and treated, from the bituminous 
shales, more than 3000 tons of ore which 
averaged a trifle over 2 per cent. quick- 
silver. A much higher yield than this 
could have been secured but it was 
thought best to grade the ore to this 
standard and keep the furnace running on 
material of about the same grade. From 
this particular property there should be 
no special difficulty in sending 20 tons a 
day of this grade of ore to the furnace 
for a long time. I know that much better 
ore than this has been sent to the fur- 
maces operating in the limestone area, and 
also ore by no means as good. The same 
observation holds true with respect to the 
ore from the bituminous shales elsewhere 
than at the locality under notice. 

The future of the district depends 
not so much on what has been done as on 
what can still be done, on the quality of 
the ore that can be sent to the furnaces 
regularly. With properties comparatively 
undeveloped, i.e., having not a great deal 
of assayed ore blocked out, the question 
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of ore value is always difficult. The opin- 
ion has already been expressed that some 
of the furnaces can work profitably on 
ore carrying 0.75 per cent. quicksilver and 
I am inclined to take this as the lowest 
content that can now be successfully 
handled. The ore now being treated is 
certainly much better than this, perhaps 
twice as good, on the average. With 1.50- 
per cent. ore and an extraction of 95 per 
cent., a flask of quicksilver would repre- 
sent 5282 Ib. of ore or 2.64 tons. With 
Mexican labor it is not likely that the 
mining cost is below $6 per ton, or $15.84 
per flask. A 10-ton furnace running on 
such ore will consume about a cord of 
wood per day at $7 per cord. The 10 tons 
represent 3.79 flasks and the fuel cost is, 
therefore, $1.85 per flask. The mining cost 
and the fuel cost will thus be $17.69 per 
flask. If one allows $7.31 per flask for 
all other expenses, the total cost per flask 
is $25, leaving from $15 to $17 per flask 
net profit. The distribution of the costs 
may not be as indicated but the final re- 
sult will be about as given for the district 
on an estimated yield of 75 lb. of metal 
from each 2.64 tons of ore sent to the 
furnace. 


Goop Maps oF THE DISTRICT 


There are excellent maps of the quick- 
silver district, prepared by the U. S. Geol. 
Surv., in co-operation with the University 
of Texas Mineral Survey. This latter sur- 
vey was discontinued in 1905, but the re- 
cently established Bureau of Economic 
Geology is designed to take its place as 
far as possible. The ownership of the 
lands within the known area is of three 
kinds; private, railroad and public-school 
fund. Information with respect to the 
railroad lands can be obtained from the 
Southern Pacific Railway, Houston, 
Texas; and from the commissioner of the 
general land office, Austin, with respect 
to the public lands. Requests for copies 
of the State mining law governing the 
acquisition of claims, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to the latter official. The largest 
body of private lands there is now held 
by the Gaines Land Company, Austin, 
about 56,000. acres in the heart of the bi- 
tuminous shale area with known deposits 
on it. Requests for information concern- 
ing these lands should be addressed to 
this company. The Watkins Land Mort- 
gage Company, Lawrence, Kansas, also 
owns a large holding of contiguous land 
and on a portion of it cinnabar has been 
found. 


According to Echo des Mines, the sales 
of Spanish iron ore to American blast fur- 
UI SUO} IJ}JeUI COO‘OOF UrIe}}e [IM sadeU 
1910, Or 100,000 more than in 1909. The 
purchasers are chiefly furnaces in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Price will be 734c. per unit, 
f.o.b., customs dues included, for 55-per 
cent. ore dry, which is 4c. more than the 
latest sales, or %c. reckoning new duty. 
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Conditions on the Rand 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The report of Consolidated Mines 
Selection Company, Ltd., for the fiscal] 
year ended June 30, 1909, contains some 
interesting statistics recording the progress 
that has been made by the mines on the 
Rand during the year under review. The 
average working costs decreased 10.78 per 
cent., the average recovery decreased 83 
per cent. and the average profit decreased 
7.56 pence per ton or 4.67 per cent. 

The reduction in recovery and working 
profit are offset by the longer life of the 
nines resulting from the working of 
lower-grade ore and by the gain in gross 
profits due to the enlarged scale of work- 
ing. Dividends have increased 17 per cent. 
over the previous year. As regards the 
work done on the developing mines, fig- 
ures are given showing a substantial in- 
crease of footage. With regard to the 
ores disclosed in the developing mines, the 
report, which may be taken to express the 
view of W. L. Honnold, the consulting 
engineer to the company, says that al- 
though different properties vary much as 
they do in the producing class, the situa- 
tion on the whole continues reassuring. 
Particular attention is drawn to the favor- 
able developments in the City Deep of the 
Central Rand and in the Brakpan mines 
in the far eastern section. 

Regarding the future of the Rand the 
report says that this depends partly on the 
ovtlook for the deeper areas and partly 
on conditions affecting costs. 
With regard to the former it may be said 
itt a broad sense that payable conditions 
will continue to ihe limit of workable 
depths. One of the strongest arguments 
iti favor of this view is the evidence of 
the Brakpan mines, where satisfactory 
conditions are being disclosed at a dis- 
tance of 3% miles from the outcrop as 
compared with 1% miles—the deepest 
point reached—on the central Rand. 

The tendency in the long run will be 
toward lower standards of working costs, 
lower, probably, in view of the longer pe- 
riod of sustained activity which may be 
reckoned on than one would now venture 
to suggest. Such improvements will 
chiefly be obtained by cheaper power and 
cheaper railway rates. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this report have been quoted 
rather fully as they are the opinions of a 
prominent engineer, and on that account 
of special value. .It has become too much 
the position for financiers in addressing 
their shareholders to usurp the functions 
of the engineer, and instead of dealing 
with the financial side of the business 
alone, to make forecasts of future pro- 
duction and profits and generally to deal 
with technical subjects which for proper 
treatment should he left to a responsible 
trained engineer or geologist. 


working 
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Wooden Jig Grates in the Joplin 
District 


By Otro RUHL AND FRANK SANSOM* 





A jig grate.made entirely of wood is 
receiving favor in the Joplin mining dis- 
trict. While this type has been in use 
for three or four years, in a crude form, 
it has only recently been perfected in con- 
struction and efficiency, so as to give 
promise of supplanting other jig-screen 
materials. It was originally designed and 
introduced for use in bad water, i.e., wa- 
ter strongly impregnated with sulphuric 
acid. In some mines the corrosive action 
is so strong that cast-iron jig grates are 
rendered unfit for use in two weeks’ time. 


EXPERIMENTAL WorkK 


A gréat deal of experimenting was per- 
formed to determine what woods were 








Material Osea. 
e = Main Frame = Ye 
f = Cover Strip 
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h = Grate Bars 
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best adapted to the requirements of the 
grate, and the most suitable form and 
method of construction. Yellow pine and 
cottonwood were found to be satisfactory 
for the main framework, as these were al- 
ready in common use as frames and rests 
for other forms of grates and screens. 
But a much harder wood was required 
for the grate bars, and after trying all 
available hard wood, bois d’arc, common 
hedgewood or osage orange was found to 
wear longest, and to have the least ex- 
pansion in water. Swelling of these bars 
would tend to close the spaces, and hence 
would be a serious objection. This wood 
1s also particularly available since wire 


fences are supplanting the old hedge 
fences. 





*Joplin, Mo. 





Brass Screws, 






CONSTRUCTION OF GRATE 


Referring to the accompanying drawing 
the construction will be easily understood. 
The main framework e and g is simple in 
design and is made of pine or cottonwood. 
The grate bars h are V-shaped in cross- 
section, and fit snugly into notches sawed 
into the longitudinal timbers of the frame. 
To hold these bars firmly in place,. the 
hickory cover strips f, slightly tapered in 
cross-section, being 7 in at the top, 34 in. 
at the bottom and % in. thick, are sunk 
into the upper surface of the grate bars, 
directly over the longitudinal timbers of 
the frame and fastened securely by means 
of brass screws countersunk. It will be 
noticed in referring to the table of va- 
riable dimensions, that for each given 
width of opening b, there: are two di- 
mensions a and c, the larger being used 
for rougher or large-size grates, say 


36x48 in., while the smaller are used on the 
cleaning jig or smaller sizes. 


The jig 










Partial Section on Line 1-2 


ROBINSON’S PATENT WOODEN JIG GRATE 


grate is the invention of M. S. Robinson, 
of Galena, Kansas. 

The grate bars are machine sawed to 
exact measurements, and the V-shaped 
notches in the frame are also spaced and 
sawed mechanically, insuring uniform 
width of opening. The improved grates 
are very compact and strong. They are 
easily put into place, being made to fit ex- 
actly the cell spaces of the various jigs 
used in this district. 


ADVANTAGES OF WoopEN GRATES 


In addition to being acid-proof, these 
grates are said to have so many additional 
advantages that they are rapidly being in- 
troduced where the acid water has no es- 
pecial effect on iron materials. Many 
points of superiority are claimed for the 
wooden grate. They wear longer than iron 
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grates, wire cloth or perforated metal, not 
being attacked by rust and not requiring 
such frequent cleaning. There is not the 
difficulty from rusting which makes the 
particles cling to the iron and stop up 
the spaces. The iron grates, also due to 
the rough edges of the casting and rusting, 
rapidly clog, and at least twice a day must 
be “spudded,” i.e., cleaned while in opera- 
tion by means of a chisel-shaped iron bar. 
The wooden grates may go a week or a 
month without cleaning, which, however, 
can be done when necessary while in 
cperation, by means of a steel knife in- 
serted in the clots to remove clogging par- 
ticles. 


CAPACITY INCREASED 


The slotted openings allow “flakey” par- 
ticles to pass through easily. It is also 
claimed that the vibrating, springy action 
of the wooden grate bars, due to the pul- 
sating action of the upward moving water, 
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tends to keep the spaces free. The V- 
shaped bars offer the minimum resistance 
to the ascending water; and also the mini- 
mum opening of the water space being at 
the upper surface of the bars, all par- 
ticles that enter the space will easily pass 
on through. 


Cost or GRATES 


The wooden grates sell for $20 each, or 
per cell of jig, regardless of size, making 
the cost for a 5-cell rougher jig complete, 
$100. The cast-iron grates are sold by 
sections, 6 in. wide of any standard length. 
The price then of a complete 36x48-in. cell 
would be $8; for one 24x36 in., $6. How- 
ever, in the Goodrich mine at Prosperity 
the cast-iron grates have to be renewed 
every two weeks or 26 times a year. At this 
rate a 36x48 cast-iron rougher grate 
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would cost $208 per year, or the wooden 
grate, which is guaranteed for 8 to 12 
months, and frequently lasts a couple of 
years, would be much more economical. 

Comparison with wire cloth or perfor- 
ated metal would not mean much for this 
district, for the square and round holes 
clog so badly that the iron grates are gen- 
erally used. It would seem, however, that 
with the larger-size openings, say 3/16 
or 3/32 in., where the water space is about 
equal to wire cloth and perforated metal, 
that if the wood grates last a year or over, 
and do require very little cleaning, they 
might be very economically used as the 
former types have to be cleaned every 
day and the cleaning is quite difficult. 
Wooden grates are now in use in nearly 
every camp in the Joplin district, over 16 
of the principal mills having used them 
for periods up to three years 


How to Recognize Pitchblende 





By HERMAN FLEcK* 





Pitchblende occurs in fissure veins, in 
igneous rocks like granite. It is valued 
for its uranium and radium contents. It 
is not found in sedimentary rocks, al- 
though alteration products of it may be 
found therein. Such alteration products 
are colored yellow or greenish, and when 
in sufficient concentration and quantity, 
are valuable for their uranium contents. 
The radium value in these is small, as a 
rule. 

Pitchblende is found in vein matter in 
stringers varying from knifeblade thick- 
mess to several inches. It is “bunchy.” 
The associated minerals in addition to 
vein matter are sulphides such as zinc 
blende, galena, and iron pyrite. The latter 
usually predominates. It is detected by the 
following properties : 

Color—Pitch black, velvety black, brown- 
ish sometimes with a grayish or greenish 
cast. The streak on rough porcelain, i.e., 
the edge of a broken plate, is brownish 
black, olive green, or grayish. 

Luster—Dull, metallic, greasy, pitchlike. 

Fracture—Conchoidal, that is, with 
smooth curved surfaces to uneven. Brittle. 

Hardness—Less than quartz. It is not 
scratched by a knife blade unless weath- 
ered. 

Specific Gravity—Heavier than iron or 
steel; also heavier than galena. 

The following common minerals are 
likely to be mistaken for pitchblende by 
prospectors: Obsidian or volcanic glass, 
which differs from pitchblende in its light- 
ness, glassy luster, and light streak. Mag- 
netite, which differs from pitchblende 
mainly in that it is attracted by the mag- 
net. Hematite, which differs from pitch- 
blende mainly in possessing a red streak. 





*Director, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colo. 
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Conditions and Costs at the 


Braden Copper Mines, 
Chile 


By WILLIAM BrRADEN* 





This paper is presented in the hope that 
it will be instructive in view of the 
future large expansion of the mining in- 
dustry in the west-coast countries of 
South America. There is a more or less 
general impression that the Spanish- 
American workman is inferior to the 
American, but after some years of expe- 
rience and observation I doubt the cor- 
rectness of this view. Taking into con- 
sideration all the elements which make 
for efficiency of labor, it has been found, 
particularly in Chile, that under proper 
organization native labor yields as much, 
man for man, and more, dollar for dollar, 
than in the western United States. 

If a manager is willing to accept unre- 
servedly the costumbres del pais, without 
combating intelligently and patiently the 
ones tending to inefficiency, he should ex- 
pect no better results than he deserves. 
He must conscientiously insist that a 
“square deal” be given and exacted; that 
liquor be excluded from camp as far as 
possible; that comfortable quarters and 
other uplifting elements of life be pro- 
vided; and that the costumbres del pais 
shall not be over-ridden roughshod. He 
should also insist upon the gradual and 
reasonable adjustment of these conditions 
to the exigencies of the work; and (by 
no means the least difficult of his tasks) 
he should select the most competent men 
to patiently direct and teach the natives 
in the several departments, and by their 
own example encourage self-respect and 
decency. 

While the Braden mine is by no means 
as yet operated on a large scale, according 
to modern rating, it will nevertheless be 
interesting to note what has actually been 
accomplished there. An illustrative de- 
scription of the mines and mill of the 
Braden Copper Company has already been 
published. However, in order to lend 
value to the figures given, the general 
conditions will be explained. 


No TimsBerinc DoNE 


The copper deposit is a zone of miner- 
alized, fractured and brecciated diorite, 
150 ft. wide, lying under a hanging-wall 
of brecciated tuff, which has an approxi- 
mate dip of 65 deg. The mine is dry and 
little or no drainage of any kind is neces- 
sary. The system of mining may be de- 
scribed as overhead mining on broken 
ore, in a series of transverse stopes, 10 m. 
wide, with intervening pillars 7 m. wide, 





*Mining engineer, New York. 


Note—Paper read at the Spokane meetin 
of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, September, 1909. 


1ENG. AND MIN. JouRN., Dec. 7, 1907, pp. 
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which will be ultimately extracted by the 
caving system. The ore is moderately 
hard and the roof of stopes, 10 m. wide 
by 50 m. long, stands perfectly well with- 
out timbering. The only timbering in the 
mine is for the framing of the ore gates 
for extracting ore from the stopes. 

The air drills, used to the fullest extent, 
are handled carefully and intelligently by 
the Chilean miners and the results have 
been so favorable that eventually hand 
drilling will be almost entirely supplanted, 
Rack-a-rock is the principal explosive 
used; but dynamite and black mining 
powder (the latter manufactured in Chile) 
are also used to a limited extent. The 
ore is trammed out of the mine through 
a main adit in one-ton cars by means of 
a three-phase electric haulage system (220 
volts). It is then carried to the mill, 2630 
m. distant and at 550 m. lower elevation, 
by two Riblet-system aérial tramways. 

Water for the hydroelectric power is 
supplied through a flume, 30 in. wide by 
20 in. high, and about 6000 ft. long, and 
a pipe line from 22 to 18 in. in diameter, 
which leads to three 42-in. Doble water 
wheels, two under 820-ft. head, and one 
under 840-ft. head, direct coupled to a 
200-kw. 2200-volt alternating-current gen- 
erator. Current is distributed about a 
mile and a half to one motor running 
under the same voltage, belted to drive an 
air compressor at the mine, and to va- 
rious other motors (current transformed 
to 220 volts) for machine, blacksmith and 
pattern shops, and (110 volts) electric 
sample driers and electric-light system. 


CHILEAN LaBor EFFICIENT 


The following is an extract from the 
operating report for November, 1908. 
Costs are given in United States currency, 
and weights in dry tons of 2000 lb. The 
total cost of breaking 16,185 tons, includ- 
ing superintendence and general charges, 
was 4Ic. per ton. Upon the basis of 7304 
tons extracted and milled, the costs per 
ton were distributed as per an accompany- 
ing table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS PER TON. 


eee ee $0.31 
General mine expense................ 0.06 
EE Giese! ah 5s 9)0's.e elke 4.6 bis 0.12 
Underground tramming.............. 0.02 
IE NE ose sin si did ote 610 6% 0.06 
RN © EID, sk oS one ocd mene sous 0.27 
SS” eee 0.01 

Repairs (materials)......... 0.09 

General mill expense........ 0.05 

IE fae etna a he Sia ack oh ons oa 00sec 9s ow 0.01 
Sampling and assaying............... 0.05 
NE SID 6.50 ie Gornsh w 8 disos-4 cain S601. 0'e 00% 0.23 
Taxes, insurance and interest......... 0.04 
$1.32 


The ore-breaking account includes much 
cutting-out for ore pockets, sub-crosscuts, 
raises, and other work of a preparatory 
nature. More than one-half the labor was 
performed by contract. In the stopes 
contracts were let on the basis of the 
number of feet of hole drilled. The ac- 
tual cost of the labor for one month was 
as follows: 164 man-days (9 hr.), with 
2%4-in. “New Ingersoll” air drills, drilled 
5082 ft. at a cost of 2.025c. per ft. Aver- 
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age amount drilled per man-day, 31 ft. 
1008 man-days, by single-hand work, 
drilled 13,855 ft. at a cost of S.2c. per ft. 
Average amount drilled per man per day, 
138 ft. 

Including all labor, both contractors 
and day-pay men employed for mining, 
there were 12 tons of ore broken per 
man-day. Since the above date a system 
of contracting for ore breaking by meas- 
urement of the ore broken has resulted 
in a considerable reduction of the cost for 
that item in the foregoing statement. De- 
velopment was in the nature of drifts, 
crosscuts and upraises, with an average 
section of 4.53 sq.m., and, including all 
labor, supplies, explosives, mucking and 
tramming, the cost was $3.54 per ft. 
driven, or 78c. per cubic meter. 

The amount of driving was 379 ft. 
with 876.75 man-days, making 13 ft. 
per month per man, or 0.433 ft. per day, 





and 1.96 cum. To give a concrete idea 
of what is considered to be good work, 
a contract was let for driving a main 
adit of a section of 6 sq.m. at a_ total 
cost of $3.15 per running ft. exclusive of 
drill-sharpening and repairs: 132.25 ft. 
were driven in 30 days. Payment of all 
labor accounts is made three times in 
each year, on Jan. 1, May 1, and Sept. 1. 
The workmen are permitted, however, to 
draw up to 80 per cent. of their balances 
at any given time—a custom of the coun- 
try which leads to constancy of work and 
gives entire satisfaction. Wherever pos- 
sible, a bonus is paid to encourage good 
steady work. The foregoing data indicate 
most conclusively the efficiency of Chil- 
ean labor. 





According to the Engineering News, 
Oct. 14, 1909, the Panama canal excava- 
tion during September totaled 2,836,385 
cu.yd., a daily average of 113,455 cu.yd. 
for the 25 working days, as against 2,755,- 
178 cuyd, a daily average of 105,960 
cu.yd. for the 26 working days of August. 
The rainfall in September was 10.07 in. as 
against 9.28 in. in August. 
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A Portable Electric Air Compressor 





An air compressor for special service is 
illustrated in the accompanying engravings. 
This machine is a complete electrically 
driven compressor outfit with motor, 
compressor and tank mounted on a truck. 
Such an equipment is a valuable adjunct 
to a mine for prospecting or other work 
in a part of the mine where the time and 
expense of laying a pipe line are not justi- 
fiable. Similarly, its uses at a prospect or 
where comparatively small amounts of 
work in different places are planned, are 
obvious. 

The compressor the 


is of standard 


single-stage type, made by the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, and the air cylinder 
is fitted with automatic poppet inlet and 
discharge valves, easily removable for in- 
spection or cleaning. The air cylinder 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC AIR COMPRESSOR 


and heads are water-jacketed, the cooling 
water being supplied by a pump, mounted 
on the truck, and taking its power by 
chain and sprocket from the compressor 
crank shaft. This pump draws its water 
supply from any convenient source, usually 
tanks or barrels on a standard mine car. 
The air-inlet opening is covered with a 
screen to keep foreign substances from 
entering the air cylinder, and an unload- 
ing device is attached to this opening, ar- 
ranged so as to shut off the supply of 
air, thus cutting down the amount of 
power used, whenever the air pressure in 
the receivers reaches the desired limit. 
The motor is of the shunt-wound con- 
tinuous-current pattern, and may be ar- 
ranged for any desired voltage. It is 
fitted with a main-line switch and fuse 
connection, mounted on a slate base, and 
a starting rheostat, with the necessary 


wiring and connections between the two. 

One compressor of this type, which has 
been built and supplied for coal-mining 
service, has a 10xI2-in. air cylinder, fur- 
nishing about 175 ft. of free air per min- 
ute, at 150 r.p.m. The horsepower of the 
motor is 25, which easily maintains an air 
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This 


pressure of 80 lb. in the receiver. 
capacity is ample to operate two small re- 
ciprocating rock drills or several hammer 
drills, 

The air discharge from the compressor 
is delivered in series to two vertical re- 


ceivers. Two receivers are employed, 
first, to keep down the hight of the ma- 
chine, and second, because a single hori- 
zontal receiver would not permit the 
necessary compactness of arrangement, 


-and the proper relation between the posi- 


tions of the compressor and motor. 

The motor and compressor are bolted 
firmly to a cast-iron sub-base, which, in 
turn, is bolted to a structural steel frame 
mounted on the trucks. In case a track 
is not available, wheels with wide tires 
may be substituted for those with flanges 
and the outfit hauled on the floor or 
ground. 


The record in loading iron ore has 
been made by the steamship “W. E. Corey” 
which took on 10,311 tons in 39 minutes at 
Two Harbors recently, according to the 
Iron Trade Review. The cargo had all 
been arranged for beforehand, 9311 gross 
tons of Pioneer ore having been placed 
in 33 pockets of the new steel ore dock, 
these pockets corresponding to the 33 
hatches of the steamer, and the balance of 
800 tons held in Summers ore cars over 
the pockets. The loading commenced at 
2:17 p.m. and by 2:56 p.m. the 10,311 gross 
tons (mine weight) had been poured into 
her hold and the chutes raised to the dock. 
It required but 24 minutes to run the 
Q211 tons of ore that the pockets contained’ 
and the remaining time of 15. minutes was- 
required in dumping 800 tons, or 18 cars. 
It will be noted that the “Corey” did not 
have to shift. 


A correspondent states that the lake 
about three miles northwest of Oroville, 
Wash., supposed to be a borax deposit, 
has proved to be epsom salts. The lake 
is about 1000 ft. long and 200 ft. wide. 
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Utah Copper Quarterly Report 





In the report of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany for the third quarter of the current 
year, the executive committee states that 
the* grade and character of the ores 
treated were somewhat improved during 
the quarter, the average copper content 
having increased to the extent of 1.15 Ib. 
of copper per ton, notwithstanding that 
two of the steam shovels were worked 
most of the time in a low-grade portion 
ef the orebody. Until about a year ago 
this part of the deposit was thought to be 
too low grade to be treated at a profit, but 
it has been found that on account of a 
slight improvement in grade and lower 
cperating costs than previously expected, 
the company is now handling this material 
at a fair margin of profit. The char- 
acter of the ore with respect to its amen- 
ability to concentration improved in 
greater proportion than did the value of 
the ore, with the results that during the 
quarter in question the average recovery 
per ton was increased over 1.75 lb. of 
copper, whereas the increase in copper con- 
tent was only 1.15 lb. per ton. 

Both reduction works continued in 
operation at approximately full capacity, 
with the exception that the Copperton 
mill.in Bingham cafion was not in full 
operation during part of the months of 
July and August. The tonnage milled in 
the Garfield and Copperton plants during 
the third quarter was greater than that for 
the preceding quarter, the gross output of 
copper being 15,200,674 Ib. as against 13,- 
774,412 lb. About 100 tons more ore per 
day was milled during this quarter and 
this increased tonnage, together with the 
improvement in grade, accounts for an 
output of 1,100,000 lb. more copper than 
was contained in the ore treated dur- 
ing the previous quarter. The gross out- 
put of copper, however, was 1,525,262 Ib. 
greater than during the second quarter, 
showing improved metallurgical results. 

The total net profit for the third quarter 
was $721,683, of which $6095 was from 
rents, and the balance profit from mining 
and milling operations. At the close of 
the quarter, the company reports no cop- 
per unsold. In addition, all copper in 
transit and in process of treatment and 
refining which will become due for de- 
livery up to Dec. 1 has also been sold. 


Costs 


The average net cost per lb. of copper 
produced at both plants, after deduction of 
smelting allowances, is given as 8.077c. as 
against 9.192c. per lb. for the second 
quarter, and 9.68c. per lb. for the first 
quarter. The report states that, con- 
sidering the results of the Garfield plant 
alone, the net cost of the copper produced 
was 7.67c. per Ib. The costs of milling at 
the Copperton plant are higher than those 
at the Garfield mill and always will be, 
but fer the quarter under consideration this 
ccndition was magnified by the Copperton 
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plant having run a portion of the time 
under short tonnage. 

The Garfield mill produced over 90 
per cent. of the total copper obtained, and 
the cost of the actual milling operation at 
the Garfield plant was slightly in excess 
of 47c. per ton; fixed and general charges 
increase these actual working costs by ap- 
proximately 5c., so that the average total 
cost of milling at the Garfield plant was 
estimated at 52.16c. per dry ton. The aver- 
age milling cost for both plants, including 
fixed and general charges, is given as 
50.85c. per dry ton. 

Actual mining of the ore at Bingham 
cost 15.39c. per ton. General expenses, 
together with development expense and 
the fixed charge per ton to retire prepaid 
stripping expense, amounted to 9.83c. per 
ton, making the total average cost of min- 
ing for the quarter 25.22c. per ton. The 
total average cost of mining and milling, 
including all general charges, development, 
maintenance, etc., was 82.07c. per ton, this 
being a reduction in working costs of 
nearly gc. per ton as compared with the 
previous quarter. 


UNDERGROUND Mininc Now LIMITED TO 
DEVELOPMENT 


The tonnage of underground ore mined 
was ‘reduced during the quarter to 14 per 
cent. of the total ore mined. At the close 
of the quarter, underground work was dis- 
continued with the exception of a moder- 
ate amount of development work, and in 
the future all but an insignificant portion 
of the tonnage, coming from development, 
will be extracted by steam-shovel mining. 

The physical condition of the mine is 
reported to be improving, and by the end 
of the year, it is expected that stripping 
will be so far advanced as to enable the 
company to produce. ore of more nearly 
representative grade and character. Dur- 
ing the last quarter, at least two-thirds of 
the output came from lower grade bodies 
on account of the better grade areas not 
having been completely stripped, so that a 
tonnage of clean ore could be secured 
from them. 

Stripping operations continued through- 
out the quarter at an average rate of 151,- 
000 cu.yd. per month, or a total of 453,000 
for the quarter, equivalent to the com- 
plete stripping of about 4 acres of ground 
containing approximately 4,000,000 tons of 
ore. The average stripping cost per cu.yd. 
was 31.43c., this figure covering the en- 
tire cost of remcval of capping, and 
transportation and disposition of it. The 
stripping charge, as explained in previous 
reports, is made against ore mined in such 
proportion that each ton shall bear its 
proper share of stripping cost, so that the 
entire cost of stripping is ultimately ab- 
sorbed into operating cost. If the 
total expense of the stripping of 4,000,000 
tons of ore had been charged against ap- 
proximately 18 per cent. of that amount 
which was mined, the result would have 
been a mining cost of about 4oc. per ton, 
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a figure the company has not yet been able 
tc reach by any other method than that 
of steam-shovel mining. Attention is dj- 
rected to this feature in order to indicate 
the distinct advantage and economy that 
will accrue from being able to perman- 
ently discontinue underground mining, 

Some delay was experienced during the 
quarter by the failure of the railroad com- 
pany to give satisfactory service in the 
transport of ore, but several new and 
larger locomotives are shortly to be put in 
this service. This with proposed improve- 
ments in the road bed, has relieved the 
company of any serious apprehension in 
the matter of moving its products, 


Dominion Steel Consolidation 

The long controversy between the Do- 
minion Iron and Steel and the Dominion 
Coal companies is to be settled by a prac- 
tical consolidation, the stock of the Coal 
company being purchased by a syndicate 
representing the Dominion Steel company, 
In Montreal, Nov. 15, President James 
Ross, of the Dominion Coal Company, 
issued a statement that he had given a 
purchasing syndicate a 30-day option on 
his 50,000 shares common stock. The syn- 
dicate is composed of E. R. Wood and Sir 
Henry Pelleat, of Toronto, and W. M., 
Aitken and C. J. McCuaig, of Montreal. 
For his holdings Mr. Ross receives $95, 
payable as follows: $25 per share in cash 
in 30 days and the balance in 10 instal- 
ments of $7 each per share, payable at in- 
tervals of three months during a period 
of 2% years, with interest at the rate of 
4% per cent. payable quarterly. 

The sale is contingent upon other share- 
holders being permitted to accept similar 
terms, if they should desire to do so, by 
depositing the certificates for their shares 
within 30 days with the Royal Trust Com- 
pany at Montreal, duly assigned and in- 
dorsed in blank. If at the end of 30 days 
the syndicate should fail to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements to purchase the shares 
so deposited on similar terms, Mr. Ross 
has the right to cancel the agreement for 
the sale of his own shares and to ter- 
minate the negotiations with the syndicate. 

Within two days after the announcement 
holders of 70,000 additional shares of stock 
decided to come into the agreement, and it 
is believed that there will be no difficulty 
in securing the remaining 30,000 shares. 
When the stock has been transferred ar- 
rangements will be completed for the con- 
solidation of the two companies. This is 
an important transaction, involving the 
merger of the largest iron and coal inter- 
ests in eastern Canada, besides terminat- 
ing the long and expensive litigation aris- 
ing out of the contracts between the two 
companies. 

The closing of this agreement has 
caused the circulation of many rumors. It 
is reported, for instance, that negotiations 
have been opened for the merger with the 
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Dominion companies of the Nova Scotia 
Steel Company and the Drummond inter- 
ests in Quebec and Ontario; possibly also 
of the Lake Superior Corporation, with 
its steel works at the Sault Ste. Marie 
and its mines on the Mishipicoten range. 
So far, however, there is no positive con- 
firmation of these reports, and they can 
be regarded only as indicating a possible 
result rather than one immediately prob- 
able. 


The Calumet & Hecla 





Will the Calumet & Hecla people come 
in? They will. They will not. They are 
receptive. They are not. Never was a 
rumor of a big copper deal without grave 
and altogether futile conjecture as to the 
attitude of the Calumet & Hecla interests. 
They are not in the least concerned. It is 
their business to produce and merchandize 
copper metal, and they attend to it strictly. 
It is the greatest of the older copper prop- 
erties, and it is capitalized at the modest 
figure of $2,500,000. The shares are of the 
par value of $25 each, and in 20 years 
each share has received in dividends $750. 
The aggregate of dividend disbursements 
during 20 years has been $75,000,000, on 
a capitalization of $2,500,000. Why should 
the Calumet & Hecla ever “come in?” asks 
the Evening Post. 


The New York Curb Market 


The following notice was posted on the 
Curb bulletin Nov. Io: 

“For the protection of the public com- 
plaints made in writing against any cor- 
poration or individual using the New York 
Curb market directly or indirectly will be 
investigated by the agency and referred 
to the proper authorities for suitable 
action. 

E. S. MENDELs, 
Agent.” 

In explaining the notice Mr. Mendels 
said: “What we want to do is to drive the 
rascals off the Curb. Unfortunately the 
prosecution of sharp dealers involves con- 
siderable hardship for the out-of-town 
complainant, as the district attorney in 
most cases desires a personal interview 
with those who allege fraud, while the 
law itself requires that warrants must be 
signed by those who swear them out. 
This new rule will give me something tan- 
gible to work on. When a writer makes 
a direct accusation of fraud I send out 
a form letter in which I offer to bring 
him on free to New York to press the 
charge, while if the complaint is only a 
general one. of treatment received I send 
it to the broker whom it concerns as a 
reminder. This method of dealing with 
correspondence from writers who assert 
that they have been abused has been in 
fact a part of the Curb agency’s policy 
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right along, and it is now put down in 
black and white for the first time as a 
sort of guarantee that the agent is willing 
to move for the redress of any wrongs 
which are susceptible of proof.” 


Transvaal Stope Drill Competition 





The accompanying table gives the re- 
sults of the Transvaal stope-drill compe- 
tition with simple averages of distances 
drilled and air consumption worked out. 
The pressures used were not uniform up to 
September, but during that month they 
were more closely regulated, varying from 
69.1 lb. per sq.in. on the Siskol to 60.1 
on the Holman. 

















CHERSEN. 
Free air 
Inches per per foot 
minute. drilled. 
WMUMATION.... 2 iccicie cece 4.110 239.9 
June 17-22... ca taivaig soo a 310.4 
RMI A iso, 0ai0:0' S04 «6555 c70 0 ee 252.0 
RE IEE 4:5 00's clase eereie 2.16 256.6 
BOG: Dies i ccvccccwcecs Dae 281.9 
ONIN 6 sa is os: saan 3.36 268.1 
SISKOL. 
PURI EIN ais wares aie se 4.46 202.4 
EN cos on se ow bee 2.59 362.5 
MRE 65,0 6 4.< 6a Ck a0 665s 321.2 
MRT NES ooo ss cdaleie tre ties 2.85 397.4 
PE PE Gis 6nd 0 ess ease w See 317.66 
SE: icin ngs > sceele 4.00 216.2 
POUR. 6556 cco ews Bae 302.89 
HOLMAN 2%-INCH. 
TOTAMABTIOR. oi0:5 6k 0604.05 00 Qoee 385.14 
DR Dee ce ises scales ee Bae 646.3 
IMMER Se 6X 5s w earners asia eo eee 346.0 
RR eS eo 6 aR aeis bid Sere 2.898 325.6 
GG Si ioisiay sso we eieeraieca 2.55 445.4 
PW ORRIN © ~iiioie ee be Renee 2.957 429.688 
CLIMAX IMPERIAL. 
MR SNIATIOE | oa: s 000 kc ine ae ee 235.65 
GN FA mete sb 5 <care ry b-ehereusimiets OD 337.1 
MN EMME ig aoe oo eae a ater de 2.55 318.3 
GUM MGiche's ore ianncend-cmidrerdievs 3.04 329.1 
NS Ss odiccu ces saen< ae 445.3 
OE. PEDO iis ee ses vce net Bae 313.0 
MUNN is Cowes Sere 2.85 329.74 
NEW CENTURY 00. 
re 2.33 276.6 
Uy Cabins 166 eKwreerers wee 2.19 358.8 
BOE RI a6 bse wi dvip blair 2.13 351.7 
Ne GES co oie eens dialaw's 2.77 253.3 
BE Bis ois sous ot ewe 2.70 330.6 
PURER boc ciceKecse es 2.424 314.2 
HOLMAN 2%-INCH 
Pe. 516 '5:6 ste cin dare 2.40 376.2 
UI REPRE a ho ew 0c @ela-.0 6 o> ee 452.5 
BO ae 2.38 397.5 
PR EE oie os ee Sisvciee vis 2.33 285.5 
Se nes a wiee s-ecsieic'cw 2.45 368.0 
RNR oi5.coah sid cclew se 2.282 375.94 


The distance drilled is about the same 
for the Chersen and the Siskol, but the 
air consumption of the former was only 


268 against 303. These are the only two. 


drills which cut more than three inches 
per minute. 


The Paper Trade 





In mining-stock promotions of a partic- 
ular sort the certainty of results is beau- 
tiful, says the perspicacious Evening Post. 
The public puts up the money, the pro- 
moter puts the money in his pocket, and 
the property (if there was one) is blandly 
forgotten. It is a regular business, with 
a vernacular of its own. The language is 
that of production; its meaning is subtrac- 
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tion. The promoters themselves conform 
to no type. They may be sleek and smug, 
or thin and silent, but all of them are very 
free spenders of other people’s money. 
“Hello,” says one, “What are you doing?” 
“I’m copper mining,” says the other, “and 
what are you doing?” “I’m copper mining, 
too.” “I thought you were silver mining?” 
“T was, but the Cobalt game got rotten.” 
And the kind of mining they mean is min- 
ing the Curb market. 





Intemational Congress of Mining 


and Metallurgy 





The next International Congress of min- 
ing, metallurgy, applied mechanics and 
practical geology will be held in the last 
week in June, 1910, at Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many, under the auspices of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian mining industry. This ap- 
pointment is in pursuance of the action 
taken by the last International Congress, 
which was held in Liége, Belgium, in 
1905. The work of the congress will be 
taken up in general and sectional meet- 
ings, and there will be visits to scientific 
institutions and industrial works. In- 
quiries for information should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee of Organization 
of the International Congress, 3-5 Jacobi- 
strasse, Diisseldorf, Germany. There are 
two presidents and two secretaries of the 
congress, representing respectively mining 
and metallurgy. For metallurgy, Fried- 
rich Springorum is president, and E. 
Schrédter, secretary. They are president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Verein 
Deutscher Eisenhiittenleute. For min- 
ing, Bergrath Kleine, of Dortmund, is 
president, and Bergassessor von Loewen- 
stein is secretary. 

The mining section will consider groups 
of questions divided into nine heads, as 
follows: (1) Shaft sinking. (2) Meth- 
ods of working and mine supports. (3) 
Hoisting and haulage. (4) Mine drain- 
age. (5) Risks arising from firedamp, 
coal dust and underground fires. (6) 
The mechanical preparation of coal and 


ore. (7) Recent practice in mine survey- 
ing. (8) Statistics. (9) Sanitation and 
hygiene. 


The program for the metallurgical sec- 
tion is included under six heads, as fol- 
lows: A, Production of Pig Iron; B, Pro- 
duction of Malleable Iron; C, Iron and 
Steel Manufacture; D, Testing of Iron 
and Other Metals; E, Economics of the 
Iron Industry; F, Advances in the Metal- 
lurgy of Non-Ferrous Metals. In the 
section of applied mechanics topics will 
be considered relating to machinery used 
for mining and metallurgical purposes. In- 
cluded among these are the subjects of 
blowing engines for blast furnaces and 
steel works, methods of driving rolling 
mills, central electric power stations, roll- 
ing mills and accessories and conveyers 
for mining and smelting work. 
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The Copper Deal 





It seems that after all we are to have a 
big copper deal unless plans go wrong. 
The matter apparently is in charge of a 
power to which Wall Street doffs its hat 
in respect. No one knows yet what is 
going to happen; perhaps not even the 
power knows. Ideas as to who are con- 
cerned are clearer. Amalgamated, Cole & 
Ryan, and the Guggenheims are the inter- 
ests which are to be brought together. The 
questions are how, when and where? We 
have heard a lot of guesses, but the 
conundrum is too deep for the ordinary 
mind. One thing is certain: Wall Street 
scents a deal that promises profit in the 


discounting thereof. 





Connellsville Coke 





The production of coke is so intimately 
connected with the iron and steel output 
that it furnishes an index to the course of 
those industries. This is especially the 
case in the Connellsville region in Penn- 
sylvania, which supplies the blast furnaces 
and steel mills of Pittsburg and surround- 
ing districts. The production of the coke 
ovens there is carefully compiled for each 
week by the Connellsville Courier, and 
from its statements is compiled the follow- 
ing table, which gives the average weekly 
tonnage made in each month of the cur- 





rent year: 
January..... 265,205 | Jume.;:...... 308,600 
February.... 266,396) July........ 361,540 
March....... 249,609 | August...... 401,297 
April........ 233,151] September... 423,062 
May........ 265,040 | October...... 439,559 
The total production reported for the 
10 months ended with October was 
13,835,012 tons. For four months the 


output remained about at the level of 1907, 
even falling below it in March and April. 
In.May it began to rise and from that on 
the increase was steady, until in October 
it reached a point even above that of 1906 
and the earlier part of 1907. Thus far in 
November there has been a further gain. 
At the present time production is held 
down, not by any lack of demand, but by 
a short supply of labor. A large part of 
the men employed in the Connellsville field 
are foreigners, who are not held by any 
ties of property or association. In the 
lean times of 1908 many of them drifted 
away, some going into other occupations 
or fields, and some even returning to their 
native countries. Many have returned, 


but not all, now that there is a demand for 
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their work. The operators are seeking to 


recruit their forces, and have promised 
that with the new year there will be ad- 
vances in the wage scales to the level of 
1907. 
about 15 per cent. in the wages now paid; 
but this is fully covered by the advance 
in the prices of coke which has been 
brought about by the increased demand. 


This will involve an increase of 


The St. Paul Mine Accident 





The accident at the St. Paul coal mine 
at Cherry, in the northern Illinois field, 
resulting in the loss of nearly 400 lives, 
appears from the telegraphic accounts to 
have been the result of an apparently triy- 
ial piece of carelessness—if any careless- 
ness in a large coal mine can be called 
trivial. Until more definite accounts can 
be obtained, it is impossible to comment 
on the accident intelligently; but it seems 
probable that there was no great explosion 
of gas or dust. There may have been 
minor explosions, but they were the result 
of the fire which destroyed the approaches 
to the shaft and cut off the men in the 
mine from all chance of escape. In so 
large a mine it seems as if there should 
have been a second opening. Had one 
most of the loss of life could 


have been avoided. 


existed 


As in nearly all such great accidents, 
there was a most commendable, though 
unavailing, display of heroic courage by 
The nature of the 
accident made their efforts useless, but 


the rescue parties. 


they were made as a forlorn hope and de- 
We hope to 
have soon a full account of the accident 


serve praise accordingly. 


and its probable causes. 


A Canadian Steel Merger 


The purchase of the stock of the Do- 
minion Coal Company by the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, noticed else- 
where, ends a long and costly litigation, 
and strengthens the position of the Steel 
company by giving it control of its fuel 
supply, which it has not heretofore held. 
The transaction has given rise to reports 
of an extensive merger, which is to in- 
clude the Nova Scotia Steel Company, the 
Drummond interests in Quebec and On- 
tario, and the Lake Superior Corporation 


at the Sault Ste. Marie. Such a combina- 
tion would hold even a stronger position 


in Canada than the Steel Corporation has 
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in the United States. Our Canadian 
neighbors seem to have taken to mergers 
and combinations lately; but it is at pres- 
ent impossible to say positively whether 
these reports are only surmises, or are 
The most 
that can be said is that they forecast a 


result which is not at all improbable. 


based on actual negotiations. 


The Smelter Smoke Question 





The persistent agitation of the farmers 
in California on the subject of smeltery 
fumes, particularly in Shasta county, in- 
dicates that this matter must receive defi- 
nite attention from the managers of smelt- 
Indeed they 
are keeping it prominently in mind. The 


ing plants in that section. 


closing of the smeltery of the Mountain 
Company at Keswick, several 


caused that community to 


Copper 
years ago, 
alter its attitude toward its smelting in- 
dustry, but only after the plant had ceased 
operation. This method, while successful 
in abating the smoke, was unsatisfactory 
both to the smelting company and to the 
community, which afterward sought to 
have operations resumed. The situation 
in Utah is somewhat similar. Many of 
the farmers of the Salt Lake valley, after 
a bitter struggle to close the smelting 
works, are glad that their market will be 
partially restored by the modification of 
injunction obtained by the United States 
Smelting Company, which is now taking 
steps to construct a baghouse and ex- 
tensive flue system preparatory to resum- 
ing the smelting of copper ores. 

The overcoming of the fume difficul- 
ties, both in its lead and copper smel- 
teries, by the neutralization of the acid 
gases and the baghousing of the fumes 
is a noteworthy technical achievement for 
the staff of the United States Smelting 
Although the method is not 
of universal application, there are doubt- 


Company. 


less other smelting plants where condi- 
tions are sufficiently similar to permit an 
adoption of a modification of the method 
developed at Bingham Junction. The 
Mammoth Copper Mining Company is in 
fact now making plans to install a sim- 
ilar system at its works in Shasta county, 
California. Where there is a market for 


sulphuric acid and suitable ores are 
treated, as in Tennessee, the production 
of acid is undoubtedly the most profitable 


way of disposing of the smoke problem, 


but most smelting plants are situated 
where other methods must be devised. 
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California is now producing about 166,- 
000 bbl. of petroleum daily, which is about 
10,000 bbl. a day more than is being con- 
sumed, and it is estimated that there are 
about 18,000,000 bbl. in storage. Some of 
the oilfields, as for example, Coalinga, in 
Fresno county, are showing a reduced out- 
put, while others are increasing. The 
Santa Maria fields, in Santa Barbara 
ccunty, are now yielding about 700,000 bbl. 
per month. Prospecting still continues in 
most fields, though the withdrawal of 
large tracts by the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior is having some effect in preventing the 
posting of locations to hold oil lands. The 
lands withdrawn extend from Mount Dia- 
blo southeast several hundred miles and 
embrace almost all tracts that could pos- 


sibly hold oil. 
or public lands before the withdrawal of 


Those who were drilling 


the lands consider themselves secure in 
their rights. There is doubt, however, of 
future results of this withdrawal where no 
discoveries had been made prior to the 


issue of order. 


When the report of the United States 
the 
quarter was published there was unfavor- 


Steel ‘Corporation for September 


able comment because there the un- 
finished orders on the books showed less 
increase than had been expected. This, 
however, was hardly based on a knowl- 
The total of un- 


finished orders is less than in some pre- 


edge of the facts. 


ceding quarters when business was not 
really as active as at the present time. 
The reason is that the corporation has 
restricted its contracts and has refused to 
accept two classes of orders, one being 
those running far into next year, and the 
other being orders from jobbers which par- 
took of a speculative nature. The object of 
the corporation, apparently, has been to 
restrict that class of business and also 
to be in a position to take advantage of 
increasing demand by some advance in 


prices. 


Comment has heretofore been made on 
the position of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company which owns what is prac- 
tically the only large block of anthracite 
lands outside of the control of the roal- 
roads. Some time ago nearly all the stock 
of the company was pooled in anticipation 
of a sale of the property. The transaction 
was not completed, and the pool then 


formed is now about to expire by its limi- 
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tations. The managers, who are directors 
of the company, recommend that it be ex- 
tended for five years more, though no 
negotiations are pending for a sale at pres- 
ent. They also recommend that the sell- 
ing price be raised from $135, as by the 
present agreement, to $175 per share of 
$50 par value. Evidently they do not think 
that the value of anthracite mines and 


lands is depreciating. 





The strike of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers 
which has been in progress since last 
July has thus far had no result. Agree- 
ments were made by the association with 
some independent producers, as was 
noted at the time, but the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, against 
which the strike was chiefly directed, has 
remained firm in its support of the open 
shop. The latest development is that the 
company has commenced to dismantle 
two or three of its large uniori works 
through the 


strike, and is removing the machinery 


which have been closed 


to some of the other plants which have 
always been non-union. 


Some of the difficulties attending coal- 
mine management in Pennsylvania, are 
shown by the statement in the latest re- 
port of the State Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics that 67.3 per cent. of the men 
employed in the coal mines in 1908 were 
In the anthracite field 
there were 80,165 foreigners out of a total 


of foreign birth. 


of 134,002; in the bituminous mines 92,- 
295 out of 134,648. 
handle this great mass of foreign labor 


It is no easy task to 


and to enforce the observance of rules; 
especially as many of the men understand 
the English language imperfectly, or not 
at all. 


A significant fact is that the official 
returns made in the principal steel-mak- 
ing countries this year for the first time 
give a separate line to steel made in the 
electric furnace. This is the case with 
Germany, France and the United States, 
although Great Britain has not yet fol- 
lowed the example. The quantities made, 
though still small, are appreciable, and 
the statistical authorities of the different 
countries have apparently been convinced 
that steel-making in the electric furnace 


has come to stay. 
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Views, Suggestions and Experiences of Readers 


Comments on Questions Arising in Technical Practice and 
Debatable Points Suggested by Articles in the Journal 





CORRESPONDENCE AND __ DISCUSSION 


Working Costs 


In the JourNaL of Sept. 25, 1909, I 
noticed an article upon operating costs on 
the Rand, and the editorial remarks fol- 
lowing. The article to which | refer em- 
phasized the fact that relatively low per- 
ton costs are not necessarily coincident 
with the best commercial results. The 
editorial indorsed this view and recited 
its recognition by certain copper com- 
panies resulting in a change in their ac- 
counting methods to show costs per pound 
of copper instead of costs per ton of ore, 
in order to avoid the evil results of man- 
agers’ efforts for per-ton cost records. 

It is easily demonstrated that cost per 
unit of metal is quite as fallible a reference 





$4 per Ton 


$20 per Ton 


The Engineering § M.ning Journal, N.Y. 


Buiack’s MANAGEMENT: 
Average cost $6 per ton dry, breaking 10 ft. 


wide. 

1 ton at $20.00 = $20.00 
1.5tonat 4.00= 6.00 

2.5 ton at 10.40 26 .00 revenue 
2.5tonat 6.00 = 15.00 cost 
2.5 ton at 4.40 = $11.00 profit 


WHITE’s MANAGEMENT: 


Average cost $7 per ton dry, breaking 4 ft. wide. 


1 ton at $20.00 = $20.00 revenue 
1 ton at 7.00 = 7.00 cost 


ltonat 13.00 = $13.00 profit 


COMPARISON 


as cost per ton of ore, and as one of these 
references is almost invariably used by 
heads of mining corporations and direc- 
tors of operations, in forming opinions of 
managers, of methods and of mining prop- 
erties, it is most important that the oppor- 
tunities for error 
be understood. 


in such practice should 
Some of the most import- 
ant mining operators fail entirely to ap- 
preciate the unreliability of unit cost refer- 
ence, and the use of this familiar touch 
stone is working danfage to profit and loss 
accounts every day and injustice (both 
ways) to men responsible for results. 

In order that a comparison of the effi- 


OF OPERATING 


ciencies of two mining operations upon 
unit costs alone may be justified, two con- 
ditions are essential: (1) The economic 
and physical conditions must be identical ; 
(2) the operating methods must be such 
as will show the maximum of profit when 
the orebodies shall have been exhausted. 
The first of these conditions is practically 
never met with, and the second is rarely 
attainable even with management of the 
highest order, incapable of seeking unit 
cost records at the expense of ultimate 
outcome. 

It follows that in nearly all cases a unit 
cost difference between two operations 
should be regarded by managing directors 
as by the intelligent operator, simply as a 
signal for investigation and not as a basis 


for passing judgment. Experienced oper- 






16 Oz. ($8) 40 Oz. ($20) | 


per Ton per Ton } 
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BROWN’S MANAGEMENT: 
Average cost $6 per ton dry, breaking 10 ft. 


wide. 
1 ton at 40 oz. = 40.0z. = $20.00 
1.5 ton at 16 oz. = 240z.= 12.00 
5 ton at 25.6 oz. = 64 oz. = $32.00 revenue 


Nw tw 


5 ton at $6 15.00 cost 





2.5 ton at 25.6 oz. = 64 oz. = $17.00 profit 
Cost per oz. silver = $15 + 64 = $0.234. 
GREEN’S MANAGEMENT: 6 


Average cost $7 per ton dry, breaking 4 ft. wide. 


1 ton at 40 oz. = 40 oz. = $20.00 revenue 
1 ton at $7 = 7.00 cost 


$13.00 profit 
+ 40 = $0.175. 


1 ton at 40 oz. 
Cost per oz. silver = $7 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


ators will agree that the comparative in- 
vestigation indicated generally calls for the 
exercise of technical abili- 
ties of the highest order, whereas such 


and business 


matters are not infrequently referred to 
practical mining men who are “practical” 
only, to accountants or to business men, 
none of whom possess the scientific, prac 
tical and economic training required for 
the solution of a problem so complex. 
The accompanying sketches have been 
used by me in presenting this matter to 
directors, The sketches are designed to 
illustrate, in its simplest form, the fallacy 
of unqualified reference to unit costs, the 





same linear advance of stope back being 
assumed for each operator, and the figures 
representing revenue. Thus Black shows 
as operating cost $6 per ton and a total 
profit of $11; White shows as operating 
cost $7 per ton and a total profit of $13; 
Brown shows as operating cost $0.234 per 
oz. silver and a total profit of $17; Green 
shows as operating cost $0.175 per oz. sil- 
ver and a total profit of $13. Black 
achieves low cost per ton by breaking ore 
which does not pay; Green achieves low 
cost per ounce of silver by leaving ore of 
low grade which would break to a profit. 

What proportion of directors accus- 
tomed to per-ton costs would doubt that 
Black was White’s superior in operating 
efficiency, and of those accustomed to unit 
of metal what proportion would 
hesitate to declare Green a better manager 
than Brown? 


costs, 


These common errors ‘of the heads of 
mining operations afford opportunity and 
temptation to to their 
reputations at the expense of the stockhold- 
ers, and this very thing is being done every 
day on properties which are worked “to 
the books.” Per contra, the operator who 
will not over-equip his mine, nor cut de- 
velopment work, nor designedly stope ore 
which not carry itself, 
profitable ore of low grade, com- 
promise in any fashion with his struggle 
for the unattainable final maximum of 
profit, will often suffer when his results 
are judged by unit costs alone. The treat- 
ment of the subject discussed suggests a 
similar simple demonstration of the un- 
reliability of comparisons based upon cur- 


Managers serve 


does nor leave 


nor 


rent profit and loss results. 
CortLANpT E. PALMER. 


Nov. 9g, 1909. 


Calumniating a City 

the New 
York papers on Sunday morning, Nov. 
7, a lurid description of surface cavings 
in From time to time 
there have been subsidences in the suburbs 
of Scranton the extracted 
veins of anthracite coal. Some of these 
When a cave 
neighborhood, 


There appeared in one of 


Scranton, Penn. 


over surface 
were comparatively serious. 


occurred in a_ populous 
some frame houses were wrenched from 


their 


foundations, some homes of more 
substantial materials, brick or _ stone, 
showed the violence of the subsidence 


by cracks and fissures. Those whose 


properties were injured by these disloca- 
tions of the surface were naturally loud 
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in their denunciations of the capitalistic 
greed that robbed the pillars under their 
small properties. I am not blaming them 
for being angry. They had a right to be 
angry. In my opinion the thing could 
have been prevented and ought to have 
been prevented by operating companies 
that were making relatively large profits 
out of the mines. I have said so in a 
former article in the JouRNAL, and I now 
repeat it. At the same time, the destruc- 
tion alleged to be brought by caves was 
unconscionably exaggerated even by the 
local press. I said then and I say now, 
that a fire of even moderate dimensions 
in the heart of the cities of Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pittston or Carbondale, 
would be infinitely more destructive than 
the loss of property caused by the most 
serious subsidence that ever took place, or 
that will or can take place in these cities 
or in their immediate neighborhoods. The 
loss of property occasioned by the caves 
has been, I repeat, insignificant, and should 
be less so in the future with precautions 
that would cost comparatively little to put 
into effect. Something has already been 
effected in that way, and there seems to 
be a disposition on the part of the op- 
erators to undertake voluntarily a 
deal more of it. 


great 


The article in the Sunday paper gave 
a mendacious account of the character 
of the subsidences that took place in 
West Scranton. In fact, nothing hap- 
pened that is alleged to have happened 
there, except the fact that there were 
subsidences. But in a daily paper, one 
does expect and one does not get 
scientific accuracy of details in matters of 
this kind. It is not the text of this out- 
rageous article that has chagrined and 
disconcerted the people of Scranton. It 
is the abominable illustrations accompany- 
ing the article that has aroused the in- 
dignation of all, even of people whose 
homes have been more or less injured by 
the subsidences. These ; 


not 


illustrations are 
not accurate or nearly accurate representa- 
tions of the conditions of the district in 
which the caves took place, even at the 
time of the disaster. 

For instance one of the photographs 
represents a house or barn toppling into 
a mine cave. Now, as a matter of fact, 
this picture is a photograph of a subsid- 
ence that took place over eight years ago 
in Olyphant, a borough six or seven miles 
as the crow flies from the city of Scranton. 
Another photograph has been faked in 
such a way that a subsidence of very 
small dimensions is represented as a sec- 
tion of a cemetery through which the 
tombstones and monuments are dashing 
into the yawning cavity that leads into 
the bowels of the mine, 


As a glance at 
the photograph will show, these toppling 
tombstones and monuments have been in- 
terpolated into the original photograph. 
Not an incident of the kind ever hap- 
Pened in Scranton, or within miles of it, 
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if indeed, anything of the kind ever hap- 
pened in the anthracite regions or else- 
where. I have made inquiries of the cem- 
etery officials where this incident is repre- 
sented to have taken place, and they as- 
sured me that not a coffin nor a corpse 
has left its resting place so far as they 
know of or could discover. 

One of the photographs represents wnat 
appears, or at least what is stated to be a 
section of the tracks of a street railway. 
This is an abandoned section of temporary 
tracks on which small gondolas laden 
with ashes for an ash dump were dragged 
by a mule. If I am not mistaken, one of 
the photographs is placed on edge, so that 
a small cave appears in the paper as if 
it were a portal to an inferno. In an- 
other picture the pillars are represented 
as being almost a mile apart. Two-fifths 
of the coal in the anthracite mines in the 
Lackawanna valley is still in the pillars. 
Pillars are the residuum of the breasts, 
and there are thousands of them where 
this article represents them as having 
been “robbed.” 

One of the officers of a coal company 
said to me: “There is no truth in three- 
fourths of the asservations made in the 
article and the illustrations that accom- 
pany are monstrous perversions of the in- 
cidents that appeared superficially in the 
subsidences that took place in West Scran- 
ton. I was there shortly after they oc- 
curred, for our mines were affected, al- 
though our property was not directly 
under this section of the city. The situ- 
ation looked appalling enough when the 
section affected stood in raw contrast to 
that which escaped. 
ficial 


But even a _ super- 
showed that appear- 
ances were altogether deceptive, and that 
with the exception of a few homes that 
were thrown out of plumb and a few fis- 
sures in the earth, in reality nothing seri- 
ous had happened or was likely to happen 
in that section. A public school was the 
only building that could not be restored 
to as good condition as ever for a few 
hundred dollars, for where a squeeze once 
occurs, it is a rare thing for another to 
take place there; the squeeze acts as a 
brace to the surrounding property. I do 
not wish to dwell on this, but what I do 
maintain is that while subsidences will 
occur over the worked-out superficial veins 
this caving will be on a small scale, and 
with some precautions on the part of the 


investigation 


operators these should neither be frequent 
nor serious.” 

1 was shown 
W. 
ceived from his daughter on the morning 
following the publication of the article to 
which | refer. The young lady, who lives 
in Brooklyn, was evidently greatly dis- 
turbed when she wrote the despatch, for 
she anxiously inquired if her father’s home 
was outside the zone of the subsidence, 
and whether her friends and family had 
been in any danger. The caving in West 


a telegram by Alderman 
S. Millar, of Scranton, which he re- 
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Scranton occurred three months ago, but 
this girl (a Scranton girl) read the article 
as if it were the immediate news of an 
awful catastrophe, something between an 
earthquake and a dynamite explosion. 
There is not the slightest doubt that thou- 
sands of other people, less likely to be in- 
formed upon the matter, read the article 
and appreciated the illustrations in the 
same light. It appears that people living in 
this city have received scores of com- 
munications inquiring into the extent of 
the disaster that has befallen or threatens 
the city, and these letters were written in 
good faith, but, of course, in complete 
ignorance of the situation. 

The article is an outrage perpetrated 
against the people of a great industrial 
center and against the material reputation 
of the city itself. There is no excuse, 
much less a palliation for its publication. 
A telegram to any responsible citizen of 
Scranton would have set the editor of 
this Sunday supplement absolutely right 
on the situation in Scranton, and in the 
neighboring cities, if he had cared to learn 
the truth. 


P. M. Greer. 
Scranton, Nov. 10, 1909. 


Copper Converter 


Referring to Charles F. Shelby’s article 
in the JouRNAL of Oct. 23, 1909, describing a 
modern type of barrel converter for cop- 
per matte, I wish to bring to the notice of 
readers of the JouRNAL that similar con- 
siderations led me to design a converter 
with spherical shell. An additional fea- 
ture, more valuable than the increased 
life of the lining, is the arrangement of 
the tuyeres in such a manner as to gen- 
erate a vortex in the fluid matte for the 
purpose of increasing the air efficiency in 
the copper converter, which at present is 
very low. This would result in a more 
rapid oxidation of the charge, hence a re- 
duction of the time required for blowing. 
As a later development I intend to use a 
non-corrosive lining and feed silicious 
ores through the rose of the converter. 
This type of converter is covered by U. S. 
Pat. 832,665, of Oct. 9, 1906. 

Herpert HAAs. 

San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 9, 1900. 


A prospector in South Australia, ac- 
cording to Bulletin No. 8 of the Depart- 
iment of Intelligence, must mark his claims 
with a post at each corner. Each post 
inust be not less than 3 in. square and 3 
ft. high. It must bear the date of pegging, 
and the number of the miner's right by 
which it is held. 
trenches must be cut, pointing the direc- 
tion of the boundary lines. The trench 
must be 3 ft. long 1 ft. wide and 6 in. 
deep. In rocky ground a wall of rock will 
serve the same puropse. 


From each post two 
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Mining 


Notes of Interest to Prospectors and Operators of Small as Well as 
Large Mines. Things That Have to Be Done in Everyday Mining 





REPORTS FROM EXPERIENCE 


Readers of the JouRNAL are invited to 
contribute to this department. Articles 
should be brief, theroughly practical, and 
preferably illustrated by drawings or 
sketches. Our draftsmen will prepare 
properly any kind of a pencil sketch that 
is intelligible. Something that is an old 
story in one district may be quite un- 
known in another. Articles accepted and 
published are suitably paid for. 


A Scheme for Transporting 
Lumber 





By W. F. Du Bors* 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
contrivance that was very useful to me in 
transporting lumber. The wagon road 
ended 3% of a mile from the mine where 


‘oe 
oO 
a 
a) 
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A LUMBER “LIZARD” 


I wished to put up an office and mine 
buildings. The slope from the end of the 
road to the mine was between 30 and 40 
deg., so that it was impossible to go down 
with a wagon. The “lizard” used is 2% 
fi. wide, 2 ft. long and made of 2-in. plank. 
On the top is a piece of pine 3x5 in., 
beveled so that it is 3 in. thick on the 
back and 1% in. in front and spiked to 
the 2-in. plank with 20d. nails. The first 
planks or boards to be hauled are spiked 
on top of the 3x5-in. piece with 20d nails 
and the successive layers of boards nailed 
to each lower layer. After 18 or 20 
boards, 18 ft. long were securely spiked, 
an ordinary 12-ft. log chain was put 





*Mining engineer, Quincy, Cal. 


around the boards, back of the 3x5-in. 
plank. The end of the chain was fastened 
to a singletree by a grabhook. One horse 
could easily pull the load down the back 
of the ridge to the mine. On arriving at 
the mine the chain was thrown off and 
each board pried loose. The chain and 
singletree were hung on the harness and a 
boy carried the lizard as he rode the 


Water Softening 





In many of the mining districts in West- 
ern Australia the only available water for 
boiler feed contains a large amount of 
scale-forming constituents. Gordon F. 
Dickson, in the Journal of the Chamber of 
Mines of Western Australia, Aug. 31, 1909, 














Plan 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF WATER SOFTENING PLANT 


horse to the lumber pile after another 
load. The lizard lasted twelve loads. 
Four trips a day were made. 


Stamp Drop Sequence 





The order of stamp drop sometimes 
makes a great difference in the capacity 
of a stamp mill. At the Gold Cross mill 
of 100 stamps at Hedges, Cal., the drop of 
1000-lb. stamps on rather friable ore was 
1-4-2-3-5. This sequence gave an even 
splash, even distribution of ore on the dies 
and a good discharge. As an experiment, 
the drop of 10 of the 100 stamps was 
changed to the so-called standard drop, 
I-3-5-2-4, with the result that the battery- 
men immediately complained. These Io 
stamps gave more trouble than all the 
others together. 

With the numerous modern cam fasten- 
ings, it is possible to try both drops by 
merely having the cam shafts drilled or 
flatted (as the case may be) for both 
sequences. This can be done by the man- 
ufacturer without the slightest injury to 
the shaft and at little or no expense. The 
change from one drop to another can then 
be made in two hours after the mill is 
built and it is desired to experiment with 
the second order of drop. 


describes a process of water softening, and 
says that with a comparatively small ex- 
penditure a plant can be erected that will 
give excellent results. 
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DETAILS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The accompanying plan shows the arf- 
rangement of a plant in use at the North- 
ern mines, Lawlers. The chemical receiver 
B is capable of holding a supply of dilute 
chemical reagent, the flow from which is 
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regulated to last 24 hours. The first or 
separating tank is fitted with a central 
column in which is a spindle and bowl of 
the Butters automatic distributor type, and 
into this the hard water, after passing 
‘through the heater A, is delivered, where 
it mixes with the required quantity of 
solution fed from the chemical receiver B. 
The distributor has six arms, each per- 
forated with a number of holes at equal 
distances and placed at an angle of 45 deg. 
‘below the center line of the pipe, through 
which the combined water and chemical 
-solution is sprayed into the tank. The 
rapid circulating motion of the arms 
causes a certain agitation which allows 
-of complete mixing, and quickly effects a 
separation of the solids. 

To provide for thoroughly cleansing 
‘the pipes. of any adhering scale the ends 
-of the distributor arms are fitted with or- 
dinary screw plugs. By removing these 
-daily, and passing a light iron rod through 
the pipes, the latter are kept perfectly 
clean. To prevent the water from getting 
‘on the bearing surfaces of the spindle 
and bowl, a hood is fitzed around the top 
of the bowl, which carries off any water 
‘that might overflow and be liable to cause 
incrustation on the working parts. Be- 
‘sides the increase in temperature gained 
from passing the hard water through the 
‘heater A, exhaust steam is also led into 
the separating tank, and the temperature 
is further raised to 160 deg. F. This re- 
moves a percentage of the carbonates of 
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duced with the exhaust steam is removed. 
The water before treatment contains 16 
deg. total hardness, 5 of which are per- 
manent and 11 temporary. After treat- 
ment, daily tests show the total hardness 
of the water to average less than 2 
deg. Analysis of the water shows the 
following constituents in parts per 


100,000: Organic and volatile (including 
CO:), 6.07; silica, 7.81; ferric oxide and 
alumina, 3.63; calcium sulphate, 8.30; cal- 
cium carbonate, 4.57; magnesium carbo- 








Front Elevation 
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sional stoppages to remove the accumu- 
lated precipitate from the tanks and the 
brief time required each day for clean- 
ing the distributor arms, it has worked 
continuously and has given the utmost 
satisfaction, at a trivial cost for labor 
and maintenance. 


An Amalgam Trap 


A form of amalgam trap that is giving 
good satisfaction on sands heavy in sul- 
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TRAP FOR COLLECTING AMALGAM 








ARRANGEMENT OF HOLES FOR BLASTING WITHOUT 


‘lime and magnesia contained in the water, 
and further effects a complete blending of 
the chemical reagent with the hard water. 

The water overflows from the first to 
the second tank, where the principal set- 
tlement takes place, thence to the third 
tank for further settlement, after which 
it passes through the filter C, where any 
‘of the precipitate that has passed the set- 
ttling tanks is caught and any oil intro- 





REMOVING DRILL 


nate, 9.40; sulphuric oxide, 1.80; chlorine, 
7.32; total, 48.90. 

The softening of the water is effected 
by the addition of 10 lb. of caustic soda 
per 24 hours for 19,000 gal. of feed water. 
Samples of water taken from the flow 
entering the boiler-feed tank show, on 
analysis, only traces of lime and mag- 
nesia. The plant has been in operation 


for four months and, except for occa- 


phides at the Laurentian mill in Gold 
Rock, Ontario, is illustrated by the accom- 
panying drawing. The baffles are iron 
plates, adjustable in hight- above bottom 
of box, sliding in grooves cut in the 
wood sides of the box. 


A Method of Blasting in Stopes 


The method of drilling and blasting 
used in many shrinkage stopes of Califor- 
nia is worthy of far wider application than 
it receives. It can be employed in any 
stope where the muck from one round of 
holes is not depended upon to furnish a 
foundation for the bar or column for the 
next round. It may be used in either wide 
or narrow stopes. 

As in the accompanying illustration, 
only the rows of hcles, abc, are blasted, 
the remainder being left until the next 
shift. In this manner the machine is al- 
ways well behind the shots and need 
never be torn down on account of blast- 
ing. It is torn down only when all the 
holes possible from the set-up have been 
drilled, and the troublesome and useless 
labor of carrying the drill and rig over 
timbers and muck in search of a safe 
place to leave it is avoided. 

By this method there is no lost time on 
the part of the machine runner and the 
only drawback to the system is the fact 
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that the breaking powers of each hole will 
depend upon the efficiency of a number of 
unblasted holes before it. However, this 
argument has its foundation more upon 
fear than upon any real uncertainty a 
good miner feels regarding the breaking 
of his round. 


Mining Track Frog 





The cheap, simple but effective device 
shown in the accompanying figure is used 
in some of the Utah mines for guiding the 


Turn-table Shect 
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TRACK AND FROG 


wheels of mine cars to the rails when 
passing from a smooth floor or, for 
example, from a turntable. It is com- 
posed of a piece of 2-in. plank, 15 in. wide 
(if used with 18-in. track) and 2% ft. 
long. One end is cut into a rounding 
point and the edge of the plank is pro- 
tected by a piece of strap iron, 2 in. wide, 
nailed on. The device is then spiked 
down between the ends of the rails, with 
the point toward the turning place, leav- 
ing enough space between the edges and 
the inner sides of the rails for the flanges 
of the wheels to pass. Unlike most other 
devices for this purpose, this contrivance 
does not get battered out of shape, does 
not require a blacksmith to make it, and 
never fails in its duty. 


Lime Emulsion Feeder 





A convenient and automatic scheme for 
feeding lime to a cyanide mill where it is 
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LIME EMULSION FEEDER 


desired to add a continuous stream to a 
battery feed or discharge is illustrated in 


the accompanying sketch. Provide two 


conical-bottomed wood or iron tanks, each 
to have a capacity of 12 hours’ supply of 
lime when diluted, 10 to 1, with water. 
The point of each tank is provided with a 
valve which is opened at intervals for 
short periods, being held shut at other 
times by a spring as shown. A tiny jet 
of air in the point of the tank will main- 
tain the lime emulsion at a constant con- 
sistency. 

The lime should be slaked in one tank 
(with hot water, of course, since this 
method gives much the best results), and 
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A Homemade Pile Driver 





The pile driver illustrated by the accom- 
panying sketch may be entirely con- 
structed at any camp, no matter how re- 
mote. ‘It may be mounted on a scow or 
set up on runners in the usual manner, 
In cold countries it is generally used in 
winter when it can be set on the ice. A 
donkey engine or horsepower may be 
used; in either case the power may be ap- 
plied from the shore if necessary. The 


Hight 20 to 40 ft. 
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DETAILS OF PILE DRIVER 


then diluted while the other tank supplies 
the plant. The %-in. screen is provided 
in the cone to retain contaminating rock, 
which is in nearly all lime, and which 
cannot be discharged by the valve. 
Siaked lime, even if nearly dry, is pro- 
vokingly difficult to feed in the required 
small quantities, as it arches and packs 
and fails to keep the feeder charged. 


Selenium has been found in the mattes 
made from zinc-box precipitates of the 
Camp Bird mine, but is not detected in the 
ore. 


piles may be guided by wood frames built 
for the purpose, sliding in the guides. 

When the hammer is raised, the curved 
arms of the gripper are engaged by the 
oval opening in the plate, thus forcing the 
points apart and releasing the hammer. 
After each blow, 1 man standing on the 
platform refastens the gripper to the ring 
on the hammer. The hammer consists of 
a pine block 4 ft. long by 16 to 18 in. 
square. 

The sheave and bottom pulley may be of 
iron or merely blocks of wood, ground, 
working on a bar. 
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New Publications 





Lo ZINCO. 
lire. 

Pocket MANUAL OF THE ENGINEER’S SOLAR 
Transit. 25c. Keuffel & Esser Com- 
pany. 


3y Roberto Musu-Boy. 
Ulrico Hoepli. 


3-50 


Tue Tin Frecp or NortH Dunpas. 
L; BK Ward: 
Printer. 


By 
John Vail, Government 


Nevapa’s MINERAL RESOURCES. 
by E. E. Stuart. 
Carson City. 


Compiled 
State Printing Office, 


Concrete. By John C. Trautwine, Jr., 
and John C. Trautwine, 3rd. John 
Wiley & Sons. 

Die SPEZIALSTAHLE IN THEORIE UND 


Praxis. By Walter Giesen. 3 marks. 
Craz & Gerlach. 

ELEMENTS OF MACHINE Desicn. By Dex- 
ter S. Kimball and John H. Barr. $3. 
John Wiley & Sons. 

ALTERNATING CurRrRENT Motors. Third 
Edition. By A. S. McAllister. $3. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

A Text Book or Puysics. Second Edi- 
tion. Edited by A. Wilmer Duff. 
$2.75 P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Les Poussieres DE Houitie. By J. Daniel. 
Annales des Mines, February, 1909. 
‘3 fr. 50. H. Dunod and E. Pinat. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, Vol. I,- 


1908. D. Van Nostrand Company. 

Dre KUPFERERZLAGERSTAETTEN IN -NOrRD- 
AMERIKA. By Leonhard Odendall. 
K6lner Verlagsanstait und Druckerei, 
A. G. 

Die ENTWICKLUNG DER DEUTSCHEN EISEN- 
INDUSTRIE IN DEN LETZTEN JAHREN. 
By F. Wiist. M. 1.50. Wilhelm 
Knapp. 

FirtH BieNNIAL Report oF NortH DAKOTA 
GEoLocicaL Survey. By A. G. Leon- 


ard, State Geologist. State Geological 
Survey. 


Estupios JroLtoyicos I TopoGRAFICOS DEL 
Desierto I Puna DE ATACAMA. By 
Lorenzo Sundt. Sociedad Nacional 


de Mineria. 

Iron Ores, SALT AND SANDSTONES. W. 
Va. Geol. Sur. volume IV. By 
G. P. Grimsley. $2. I. C. White, 


State Geologist. 


Direct AND ALTERNATING CurRRENT TEST- 
ING. By Frederick Bedell, assisted by 
Clarence A. Pierce. $2. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. 

THEORETICAL ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. By Charles P. Stein- 
metz. Third Edition. $4. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

TaBLes AND OTHER Data For ENGINEERS 
AND Business Men. Compiled by 
Charles E. Ferris. soc. University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Tue Orricra, YEAR Book or NEw SouTH 
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Wates, 1907-1908. By John B. Tri- 
vett, Government Statistician. W. A. 
Gullick, Government Printer. 

SEconp APPENDIX TO THE SIXTH EDITION 
or Dana’s SysTEM OF MINERALOGY. 
By Edward S. Dana and William E- 
Ford. $1.50. John Wiley & Sons. 

LAVORAZIONE E TEMPERA Dectii ACCIACI 
INDURIMENTO SUPERFICIALE DEL FERRO 
E CEMENTAZIONE. By Arturo Mas- 
senz. 2 lire. 1909: Ulrico Hoepli. 

CoLtorano GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY: First Re- 
PORT, 1908, with accompanying papers. 
By R. D. George, State Geologist. 
The Smith-Brooks Printing Company. 


Diz HerstELLUNG von HocHPROZENTIGEM 


FERROSILIZIU M IM ELEKTRISCHEN 
Oren. By Waldemar Pick and Wal- 
ter Conrad. M. 660. Wilhelm 
Knapp. 


Tue GroLocy oF THE MIKONUI SuBDIVI- 
sion, NortH WestTLAND. N. Z. Geol. 
Surv., Bull. No. 6. By Percy G. Mor- 
gan. John Mackay, Government 
Printer. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE QUEENSTOWN SuB- 
DIVISION, WESTERN Ortaco DivIsION. 
N. Z. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 7. By 
James Park. John Mackay, Govern- 
ment Printer. 


Tue Manzano Group oF THE Rio GRANDE 
Vattey, New Mexico. U. S.. Geol. 
Surv., Bulletin 389. By Willis T. Lee 
and George H. Girty. Government 
Printing Office. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FirTH ANNUAL CoNn- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CEMENT Users. Volume V. 
Edited by the president. Published by 
the association. 


THe Ore Deposits oF SoutH AFRICA. 
Part II. The Witwatersrand and Pil- 
grimsrest Goldfields and Similar Oc- 
currences. By J. P. Johnson. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 

THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS. No. 1—General Pamphlet. 
Prepared by Frank E. Law and Wil- 
liam Newell. 25c. The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York. 

Tue YAkuTAt Bay Recion. Physiography 
and Glacial Geology, by Ralph S. 
Tarr. Areal Geology, by Ralph S. 
Tarr and S. Butler. U. S. Geol. Surv., 
Professional Paper 64. 
Printing Office. 


Government 


GEOLOGICAL REPORT UPON THE GOLD AND 
Copper DEPOSITS OF THE PHILLIPS 
River GoipFieELp. By Harry P. Wood- 
ward. DESCRIPTION OF THE CRYSTAL- 
LINE Rocks OF THE Drstrict. By 
E. S. Simpson and L. Glauert. W. A. 
Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 25. Fred W. 
Simpson, Government Printer. 


THE Deeper GEOLOGY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS AND ADJACENT REGIONS, WITH 
SpecIAL REFERENCE TO THE LATEST 
Bortncs IN THE NETHERLANDS, BEL- 
GIUM AND WEsTPHALIA. By W. A. 
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J. M. Vanwaterschootvandergracht, 
with CoNTRIBUTIONS ON THE FossIL 
Fiora, by W. Jongmans. 40 marks. 
Institute for the Geological Explora- 
tion of the Netherlands. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
3UREAU OF MINEs, 1909. Vol. XVIII, 
Part I. By L. K. Cameron. 

Contents: Statistical review; mines of 

Ontario; iron ranges of Hipigon district; 

iron range north of Round lake; Black 

Sturgeon iron region; Bog iron on Engiish 

river; geology of Onaman iron range 

area; iron formation of Woman river 
area; Lake Abitibi area; Lake Ojibway; 
last of the great glacial lakes and classi- 


fication and nomenclature of Ontario 
drift. 
INDIANA: DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND 


Natura Resources. Thirty-third an- 
nual report, 1908. By W. S. Blatchley, 
State Geologist. Office of the State 
Geologist. 

Contents: The coal deposits of Indiana: 
a supplemental report to the one issued in 
1898. Report of the State mining inspec- 
tor for the year 1907. A soil survey of 
Dubois, Crawford and Perry counties. A 
soil survey of Daviess county. The petro- 
leum industry in Indiana in 1908. Report 
of the State supervisor of natural gas for 
1908. The stratigraphic and faunal rela- 
tions of the Waldron fauna in southern 
Indiana. The mammals of Indiana. 


SuGGESTED RULES FOR RECOVERING COAL 
MINES AFTER EXPLOSIONS AND FIRES. 
By W. E. Garforth, $1.50. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York. 

This book is offered to the coal-mining 
public in the hope that the suggestions 
contained therein will prove of service in 
saving life, relieving suffering, recovering 
victims and restoring mines for regular 
work. The volume contains a detailed 
description of the plan followed in rescu- 
ing victims from the Altofts colliery, after 
the explosion at that mine. The author 
shows how the work of opening up the 
Altofts pit might have been rendered safer 
if the use of portable breathing apparatus 
had been known in 1886, as it is at the 
present day. The book is particularly val- 
uable in that few writers have attempted 
to treat this subject in a complete and 
detailed manner. Among other subjects 
treated in the book are the following: 
Suggested precautions to be taken before 
an accident; appointment of emergency 
officials; preparation of mechanical and 
other special appliances, safety and electric 
lamps, etce.; ventilation, fan drift, separa- 
tion doors, etc.; sections and plans of 
shafts and underground workings for the 
use of explorers; instructions to work- 
men, need of special knowledge and train- 
ing for rescue work, and _ suggestions 
should men be entombed; equipment of 
rescue stations and requirements of the 
portable breathing apparatus—danger at- 
tending use of apparatus with untrained 
men, 





Personal 





Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THe ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





P. McCardell recently returned to King- 
man, Ariz., from a survey trip of 30 days. 


E. C. Thurston sailed from New York, 
Nov. 6, on his way to Peru on professional 
business. 


J. E. Spurr, of New York, was in 
Monte Cristo, Wash., recently, on profes- 
sional business. 


F. C. Fuchs, of Lima, Peru, is in the 
goldfields of southern Peru and expects to 
remain there until December. 


Quincy A. Shaw has returned to Boston 
after an extended visit to the mines of 
the Lake district of Michigan. 


Senator Simon Guggenheim has _ re- 
turned from Europe. Daniel Guggenheim 
has also returned from abroad. 


H. W. Kane, a Gilpin county, Colo., 
operator, is making a business visit to 
Pittsburg and other Eastern points. 


F. N. Flynn, of Giobe, Ariz., has been 
appointed metallurgist to the Arizona Cop- 
per Company, Ltd., at Clifton, Arizona. 


W. T. Cronkright, of Moundsville, W. 
Va., has been appointed receiver of the 
Bituminous Coal Company, of America. 


Alexander Agassiz and his son Rudolph 
have returned to Boston after a visit to 
the Calumet & Hecla properties in Michi- 
gan. 


Forbes Rickard, of Denver, has been 
making an examination of mining prop- 
erty in Gilpin county, Colo., in the in- 
terest of Eastern people. 

William H. Warren, of Richmond, Va., 
has been chosen. president of the Argus 
Gold Mining Company, operating in Flu- 
vanna county, Virginia. 

Foster Milliken, of New York, formerly 
president of Milliken Brothers, Inc., has 
severed his connection as assistant to the 
receivers of that company. 


R. Beaumont, who is connected with the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, 
Ltd., has been visiting iron mines on the 
Mesabi range in Minnesota. 


Thomas Kelshaw, recently with the Mill 
Creek colliery at Buck Mountain, Penn., 
has been appointed inspector of the Coxe 
collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany. ; 

G. W. Metcalf, formerly of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Mammoth Copper Com- 
pany’s smelting plant at Kennett, Cali- 
fornia. 


Robert Linton, of Atwater, Linton & 
Atwater, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Sierra Mining Company, 
with headquarters at Ocampo, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


F. P. Jones has resigned his position as 
general manager of the Dominion Iron 
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and Steel Company to become general 
manager of the recently organized Canada 
Cement Company. 


W. B. Ramsdell, president of the Cas- 
ados and Tenamache mining companies, 
is in Hostotipaquillo, Jalisco, Mexico, 
with a party of investors and capitalists 
from Chicago. 


James Devlin, for years superintendent 
for the H. C. Frick Coke Company, at the 
Bessemer plant, near Mount Pleasant, 
Penn., has just returned from a four 
months’ trip to Ireland. 


Walter Unzicker is making an inspec- 
tion trip to various cyanide camps in the 
southern part of Mexico. His address 
for the next month will be at the Univer- 
sity Club, City of Mexico. 

Herbert H. Taylor, for 10 years past 
with the New Kentucky Coal Company, 
has been elected president of the Taylor 
Coal Company, with mines in Williamson 
county, Ill., and office in Chicago. 


W. L. Cooper, manager of Robert W. 
Hunt & Co.’s European business, sailed 
from New York, Nov. 10, returning to 
London after the completion of his annual 
business trip to the United States. 


F. H. Harwood has resigned his position 
as coal-traffic manager of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad, to become vice-president and 
general manager of the New Kentucky 
Coal Company, with office in Chicago. 


Edward McCool has been appointed 
superintendent of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Company’s 
shops at West Monongahela, succeeding 
C. S. Davies, who is now master me- 
chanic. 


William Riggs has assumed charge of 
the Monongah mine of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, as superintendent, succeeding George 
W. Peterson, who is superintendent at 
the Bunola mines. 


Warren Bogue, formerly manager of 
the Salt Lake branch of the Mine and 
Smelter Supply Company, has become 
purchasing agent for the Boston Consoli- 
dated Company, in place of A. R. Scott, 
who has resigned to attend to his private 
interests. 


Governor Henderson, of the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, recently arrived at Ottawa, and 
reports that the quartz-mining industry is 
making progress. One mill is in operation 
and others will be installed next season 
and promising discoveries of ledges have 
been made. 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., 
secretary of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, who attended the Copen- 
hagen meeting of the International Society 
for Testing Materials in September, re- 
turned home recently after an extended 
tour through Europe. 

James White, who has been Dominion 
geographer since 1884, has been appointed 
secretary of the Canadian Commission on 
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the Conservation of National Resources, 
R. E. Young, late Canadian superintendent 
of railway lands, succeeds to the position 
of Dominion geographer. Mr. Young has 
left for England to attend the Interna- 
tional Geographical Congress to be held 
in London next month. 


As the guests of Charles M. MacNeill, 
a party left Colorado Springs Nov. 6 for 
a three weeks’ tour to inspect copper prop- 
erties, including the Utah Copper at Bing- 
ham, Utah, the Ray Copper, at Keller- 
man, Ariz., and the Nevada Consolidated, 
at Ely, Nev. The party consists of 
Charles Robinson, of Boston; Charles 
Hayden, Henry M. Blackmer, K.R. Babbitt, 
A. Chester Beatty, J. G. Hopkins and J. P, 
Cobb, of New York; W. Hinckle-Smith 
and R. A. F. Penrose, of Philadelphia, 
and M. Ferlaud, of Paris, France, with 
Mr. MacNeill and his Colorado Springs 
associates. 


Obituary 





Thomas Greene Bush died suddenly at 
Birmingham, Ala., aged 62 years. He was 
born in Alabama and educated at the 
University of that State and the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. For some years he 
was in business at Mobile, but early be- 
came interested in the development of 
coal and iron in the State, and removed 
to Anniston, becoming president of the 
Woodstock Iron Company and later of 
the Shelby Iron Company. In 1808 he re- 
moved to Birmingham, and later became 
president of the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal and Iron Company. He retired from 
that company in 1905, but remained presi- 
dent of the Shelby Iron Company, the 
Coosa Pipe and Foundry Company and 
the Imperial Coal Company. For nearly 
two years also he was one of the receivers 
of the Southern Steel Company. Captain 
Bush, who earned his title by service in 
the Confederate Army, was highly es- 
teemed by his associates, and by the men 
who worked under him. He was much 
interested in labor questions, and was a 
member of the Nobel Foundation Fund 
for the promotion of industrial peace, an 
appointment made by President Roosevelt. 


Societies and Technical School: 


Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America—The headquarters have been 
moved to the School of Mines, Columbia 
University, New York. 





Practical Mining Captains’ Association 
of the Mesabi Range—This association 
will hold its first annual meeting at Du- 
luth, Minn., Nov. 27. The officers are: 
President, T. J. Nicholas, superintendent 
Mohawk mine, Aurora; vice-presidents, 
W. J. Sincock, C. M. Carr, Interstate Iron 
Company, Virginia, Minn.; secretary, J. R. 
Foyle, mining captain Albany mine, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. 
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Special Correspondence from Mining Centers 


News of the Industry Reported by Special Representatives at San Fran- 
cisco, Butte, Denver, Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, Goldfield and London 





REVIEWS OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 


San Francisco 


Nov. 13—It is difficult to keep exact 
track of the rich developments being made 
in the mines of Alleghany, Sierra county, 
or even those at Forest, in the same 
county. This is an old mining region 
which has come into notice again within 
the last two years since the opening of 
the Tightner mine. After that, when at- 
tention was attracted to the district, and 
mine after mine was opened, one rich 
strike after another has occurred. The 
camp seems to be “making good” all along 
the line. Most, if not all, of the mines 
are opened by tunnel and it is no poor 
man’s camp for this reason. A strike of 
unusually rich ore was recently made in 
the Sixteen-to-One mine. In the dis- 
trict several rich orebodies have been 
discovered in the quartz mines within two 
years and there are now mills running on 
the Red Star, Rainbow, El Dorado, Omega 
and Gold Canyon mines. Some of the 
mines have been sending specimen rock to 
the smeltery or crushing it in mortars. 
There would be more stamps dropping had 
not the water supply this year run short. 
The Tightner does not expect to cut its 
vein in the lower crosscut tunnel before 
Jan. 1. The Oriflamme has disclosed a 
new vein. The Twenty-one expects to 
strike its rich chimney soon and the Andy 
Fitz company is drifting on a 2-ft. vein 
ot ribbon rock. A new mill is being built 
for the group of claims on Bear creek 
under bond to John Andrews. 


The 10 years of litigation over the 
Harrison gulch townsite case in Shasta 
county, Cal., has come to an end at last 
by an amicable agreement between the 
Victor Power and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, owning the Bonanza Mining Com- 
pany’s property, and the property owners 
of the town. The company obtained a 
patent for its mining claims which cover 
a good part of the townsite, and the 
large property owners have paid to the 
company a substantial consideration and 
taken a lease for five years at a nominal 
rental. The courts have sustained the 
contentions of the mining company, giving 
it ownership of the disputed townsite. 

An interesting injunction suit is pend- 
ing in the oil regions of Kern county, Cal., 
which will probably turn upon the ques- 
tion of whether the filing of a mineral 
claim on oil land gives the locator any 
Preference right to possession in advance 
of the actual discovery of oil. If the 
negative is held, any number of persons 
may go upon the ground and explore for 





oil, the advantage resting only with the 
one who actually finds the oil first. A 
corporation called the National Oil and 
Gypsum Company has obtained a tem- 
porary injunction against certain indi- 
viduals who entered upon the disputed 
ground and began to explore for oil. The 
company filed on the land in October, 
1906, and in October, 1909, began to bore 
for oil. Then the other men came in and 
also began boring for oil on the same 
ground. A good many companies have 
taken up “gypsum claims” in order to 
hold oil ground and there is much com- 
plaint from the oil men in consequence. 

The Standard Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, of Bodie, Cal., for years the largest 
producing mine in Mono county, has in- 
augurated a leasing system on its prop- 
erties in addition to the usual work on 
company account. The hill on which the 
property of the company is located has 
many veins, and a number of them carry 
ores which 20 years or so ago were con- 
sidered worthless, but which under pres- 
ent conditions will pay a profit. 


E. C. Harder, of the United States 
Geological survey, has been making an 
examination of the iron-ore deposits in 
the Eagle mountains in the northern por- 
tion of Riverside county, Cal. These de- 
posits cover an area of about eight miles 
in length and a mile and a half in width. 
The ore is of good grade but none of it 
has thus far been utilized. There are 
no railroads in that section, which is a 
very dry one, with much hot weather. 
Besides the main deposit there are other 
deposits not so rich. 


It is estimated that the production of 
crude petroleum in California for the 
first nine months of 1909 is 42,195,950 
bbl., an increase of about 9,000,000 bbl. 
over the corresponding time in the pre- 
vious year. The storage has also in- 
creased by over 2,000,000 bbl. Contracts 
are now being made by the large com- 
panies for five years at 5oc. per bbl. 
which seems to be considered a fair price 
by producers. The dividends for Septem- 
ber by companies listed on the stock ex- 
changes amounted to $533,875, making a 
total to date of $20,574,644, and this with- 
out counting the dividends of unlisted 
companies. 

The Brunswick Mining Company, which 
has been operating in Nevada county for 
some years, is sinking a new shaft which 
is to reach a vertical depth of 1200 ft. It 
is at the opposite end of Grass Valley dis- 
trict from the Central shaft of the North 
Star mines and is expected to prove that 


the mineral zone of the district is not con- © 
fined to a small area. 


The Excelsior Water and Mining Com- 
pany, holding lands and mines in Yuba, 
Placer and Nevada counties, is about to 
rehabilitate its entire system so as to bring 
it up to date. The system has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate in late years. Now 
a large rock and cement dam is being 
built on the South Yuba river below the 
Rome powerhouse to take the place of the 
old wood dam. After this the company’s 
ditches will be improved. Ditches have 
recently been completed to carry water to 
the Golden Dream mine three miles below 
Pleasant Valley on the Yuba _ river. 
Ditches have also been built to carry 
water to the new venture at the Posey 
Canyon mine, near Rough and Ready, 
Nevada county. There are also other 
plans in view looking toward the extension 
of the water system. 

It is common report that the Associated 
Oil Company has succeeded in making 
contracts with several companies in the 
Kern River oilfield to deliver oil for a 
period of five years at 5oc. per bbl., which 
is less than the prevailing spot price of 
late. The producers seem to consider this 
a safe and fair price. This company is 
enlarging the pumping plants along the 
main pipe line from Mendota to Port 
Costa.. An additional boiler and plunger 
pump will be placed at each station. 

The Oro Fino quartz mine adjoining the 
Mt. Shasta four niles west of Shasta has 
been placed under bond to the Stauffer 
Chemical Company, of San Francisco. 





Denver 


Nov. 15—In the Cripple Creek district, 
vague rumors are being circulated as to 
a proposed sale of the Golden Cycle mine 
and mill for $12,000,000, the story being 
accompanied, as usual, by hints of a tre- 
mendously rich strike in the 1300 level. 
There are said to be 3300 miners now at 
work in the district, and that the Nov. 10 
pay day gave them upward of $350,000. 
The Wild Horse mine is producing about 
1000 tons per month, the ore running from 
$3.50 to $20 per ton in gold. The Gaylord 
mill, on Ironclad hill, and the Gold Issue 
mill, on Carbonate hill, are credited with 
a clean-up which gave two retorts worth 
$10,000. The Gaylord mill is on the Jerry 
Johnson company’s estate, and this mine 
is credited with a production last month 
of 1200 tons of ore of an average of over 
$20 per ton, and tooo tons of $3.50 ore, 
which it is claimed is being treated at a 
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profit in the company’s mill. Edwin Gay- 
lord is the lessee and manager. The Gold 
Issue mill is treating ore from the Midget 
mine, on Gold hill, and last month treated 
2000 tons. Manager Doepke is in charge 
of the mill. The Strong mine, of Battle 
mountain, and under the business section 
of the town of Victor, is a close corpora- 
tion, and has always been close-mouthed 
as to its production, but it is reported in 
the district that the monthly report to the 
stockholders states that during October, 
among other shipments, one car was 
shipped which returned $75,000, and an- 
other $68,000, i.e., 45 tons averaging $3177 
per ton. The El Paso-Gold King, in Pov- 
erty gulch, is. producing about 30 tons of 
ounce gold ore daily. It is under lease 
to Owen Roberts, and employs 45 miners. 
The Chicken Hawk, of the Katinka com- 
pany, on Guyot hill, is sending out a car- 
load of 1%4-oz. gold ore per diem. 

In the Silverton district, a large body of 
copper pyrite and galena, carrying gold 
and silver, is said to have been opened in 
the Tantallon vein of the Peerless San 
Juan Company, in Minnie gulch. The last 
quarterly report of the Camp Bird mine 
shows a gross production of $924,750 in 
gold. 

In the Russell Gulch district of Gilpin 
county, a strike of very rich ore is te- 
ported in the Wellirgton mine of the King 
Bee company. It was made in a lateral 
from the Newhouse tunnel, at a depth of 
1400 ft. below the surface. It is further 
stated that an average of 14 samples 
showed $174 per ton in gold and silver. 

.A third tunneling machine is to be given 
a working test in granite near Golden; 
this one is a battery of 48 drills, in point 
ot fact. Vigorous advertising of the stock 
o* this hitherto untried and unproved ma- 
chine has been done, the chief burden of 
which was, “Hurry up and buy the stock 
now, as after the trial, it is sure to ad- 
vance,” or words to that effect. It is to 
be hoped for the sake of those who have 
already purchased this stock, and in the 
interests of tunnel driving generally, that 
the trial will prove the machine able to do 
all that has been claimed for it. 

In the Georgetown district, the an- 
nouncement is now made that the mill of 
the Western Metals Company will be 
ready to treat ore in 90 days. This is the 
first mill to be completed in Colorado 
under the “Malm” process, which is 
claimed to be eminently suited to the 
Georgetown district ores, many of which 
are lead-zine intimately combined, and 
difficult of separation. In the words of the 
projectors, “this plant embodies the latest 
development. suggested by the operation of 
the Heinze plant at Corbin, Montana, and 
similar plants in Canada, Mexico and 
Australia. The process is an adaptation of 
the chlorination principle in which the 
metals are converted to soluble chlorine 
salts, and which are taken up in a solution 
with water and thereafter precipitated 
separately, the recovery of gold, silver, 


lead and copper being the metallic forms. 
Zine is recovered by electrolysis, as is 
also the chlorine used in the primary oper- 
ation. Chlorine gas is produced by elec- 
trolysis of common salt, giving as a by- 
product caustic soda.” 

The companies in the Aspen district 
represented by D. R. C. Brown and those 
controlled by D. M. Hyman have united 
to sink the Free Silver shaft 200 ft. or 
more, to develop both properties at depth. 
The electrical equipment to take care 
of the heavy pumping is now being in- 
stalled. This equipment will unwater all 
of the main claims of the valley portion 
of the district and will also relieve the 
claims on the higher ground from water 
and enable their resumption. The chief 
properties which will be affected by this 
drainage extend on the north from 
Middle Farm and on the south to Tour- 
telotte park and includes the following 
properties: Mineral Farm, Park-Regent, 
Bushwhacker, Johnson and Arkansas, 
Della S., Free Silver, Smuggler, Mol- 
lie Gibson, Argentum-Juniata, Aspen, 
Durant and the properties on West As- 
pen mountain, and also the Franklin, 
Deep Shaft, Trainor and probably as 
far as the Mary B. In the properties 
extending from the Park-Regent to the 
Durant there is known ore and the pros- 
pects for good production are promising. 
The territory in which is the Midnight 
and Little Annie mine will not be af- 
fected by the pumping. Frank Henry, 
who has been exploring for the Aspen 
contact, 14 miles north of Aspen, has cut 
it with the tunnel. The results have not 
yet been announced. Important results 
are reported on the south and in the 
Taylor park region. Galena ore has been 
found on Italian mountain and_ the 
Doctor and Levisa .and other claims are 
looking better. At Ashcroft the Tam 
O’Shanter mine is being worked and 
several old properties between Aspen and 
Porphyry are operating. Generally the 
prospect is very encouraging for increased 
activity in the Aspen district. 

The Georgetown Tunnel Company has 
increased its capitalization from 1,000,000 
to 5,000,000 shares of $5 each. A tunnel 
is being driven into Columbia mountain, 
and it is stated that contracts have been 
obtained from the owners of over 70 
mines, in which they agree to prosecute 
work through the tunnel when their veins 
shall have been intersected. If the own- 
ers do not work their veins, the Tunnel 
company reserves the right to do so on 
a royalty basis. If this tunnel should be 
continued to 16,000 ft., as now projected, 
all the early great producing veins of Co- 
lumbia, Democrat and Republican moun- 
tains will be intersected at depths varying 
from 500 to 2000 ft. This is the tunnel 
in which the much advertised Sigafoos 
rock-boring machine was installed, and 
ordered withdrawn after having been 
proved a failure. 

A suit has been brought in the United 
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States circuit court by English people 
against B. Stanley Revett, manager of the 
Reliance Gold Dredging Company, of 
Breckenridge, in Summit county, and 
C. W. Franklin, attorney. An accounting 
is asked for by the plaintiffs from the de- 
fendants as to how $43,000 of the former’s 
money has been spent. It was subscribed 
for the purchase of claims and equip- 
ment of the same with machinery. 





Butte 

Nov. 13—-Butte Coalition has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25c. per share due 
Dec. 1. This is the first dividend de- 
clared since December, 1907, when a 
dividend of 15c. per share was paid, 
While the extensive development work 
and surface improvements which have 
taken place at the Coalition properties 
during the last two years have necessi- 
tated the expenditure of considerable 
money, yet it is a general belief that the 
company is at present in a position to 
pay considerably more than the dividend 
just declared and it is thought that a 
comfortable surplus is being created. 
Practically all the dead work of improve- 
ments has been done, and the company’s 
Rarus, Tramway and Minnie Healey 
mines are now in good shape and should 
steadily increase their production, which 
at present averages about 1600 tons per 
day. 

The long drift connecting the shafts 
of the Amalgamated company’s Mount- 
ain View and West Colusa mines on 
the 1800-ft. levels was completed last 
week. The distance from shaft to shaft 
is about three-quarters of a mile. The 
drift was run for ventilation purposes 
and also for conveying the mine water 
from the Mountain View to the West 
Colusa and from there to the Leonard 
where it will be pumped to the surface. 
At the West Colusa mine the ore bins 
are being rebuilt and enlarged. Break- 
ing ground for a new electric substation 
near the Anaconda mine was begun last 
week. This station will supply the power 
for all the air compressors used in the 
Amalgamated mines. At the Badger 
State the shaft is now down 1405 ft. A 
station has been cut on the 1300-ft. level 
and crosscuts started north and south. 

At the Gagnon mine, the new three- 
compartment perpendicular shaft is down 
nearly 300 ft. It will be continued to the 
2200-ft. level, which is the same depth 
as the present incline shaft now in use. 
With the recently discovered increase in 
grade of the ore deposits on the lower 
levels of the Gagnon, the management 
decided that the present hoisting facilities 
were insufficient. The ore is now hoisted 
through the incline shaft by means of 
3-ton skips and the engine is of an old 
pattern, making it impossible to hoist 
over 800 tons per day. With the new 
perpendicular shaft and a modern hoist- 
ing engine the output may be easily in- 
creased to from 1200 to 1500 tons. The 
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fire at the Anaconda mine is under better 
control now than for some months pre- 
vious. The ore from the upper levels 
is hoisted from the Anaconda shaft and 
approximates about 240 tons per day. 
The ore mined from below the 8o00-ft. 
level, amounting to about 500 tons daily, 
is hoisted through the shafts of the ad- 
joining St. Lawrence and Never Sweat 
mines. 





Salt Lake City 


Nov. 13—The affairs of the Newhouse 
Mines and Smelters company seem to be 
in a fair way to be str#ightened out and 
work at the mines and mill resumed. The 
assets of the company have been purchased 
by the Trust Company of America at fore- 
closure sale for $500,000. The South Utah 
Mines and Smelters has been formed un- 
der the laws of Maine with a total capi- 
talization of $4,300,000 to own and oper- 
ate the former assets of the Newhouse 
company under a reorganization. Of this 
capitalization $1,300,000 will be in 6 per 
cent. income bonds convertible into stock 
at $5, the par value. Of the 600,000 shares 
of capital stock 260,000 shares will be re- 
served for the bond conversion. For the 
purposes of this re-organization 558,332 
shares of the Newhouse Mines and Smel- 
ters stock was exchanged for the new and 
$1,272,000 in bonds of the old company 
were also deposited. 

A recent special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Flag Mining 
Company of Park City, 90 per cent. of the 
stock represented, voted unanimously to 
re-incorporate the company under Nevada 
laws and to increase the capitalization 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 shares, par value 
$1. The entire increase of stock is to be 
treasury stock and is to be used in re- 
tiring the outstanding bonds, in paying for 
the Constellation group recently purchased, 
and in raising money for development. 

Bingham is producing more ore than 
ever before in its history and the Denver 
& Rio Grande has purchased new equip- 
ment to handle the output which goes to 
Garfield at the rate of a train every two 
hours. Besides new steel ore cars, this 
equipment consists of eight new Mallet 
compound locomotives, each three times 
as powerful as any of the locomotives now 
in use, 

At the annual meeting of the East Tin- 
tic Development Company at Provo M. M 
Kellogg and Ralph Kellogg headed con- 
tending factions for the control of cer- 
tain policies of the company. A com- 
promise was affected by which neither 
will go on the board but Ralph Kellogg 
retains his position as manager of the 
mines. No further trouble is expected. 

Jesse Knight, of Provo has been in Ely, 
with engineers and is reported to have 
taken over the controlling interest in the 
Carbonate Ely Copper Company for the 
avowed purpose of supplying sufficient ore 
to enable him to reopen the Tintic smel- 
tery which has recently closed. The Salt 
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Lake smelters secured long-time contracts 
with the mines which supplied the Tintic 
plant. The Carbonate Ely is capitalized 
for $1,000,000 and was organized two years 
ago to operate in Sawmill cafion, 35 miles 
south of Ely. The group consists of 14 
claims and the copper ore carries gold and 
silver. 





Cobalt 

Nov. 15—The recent break in La Rose 
still excites much interest, and there is a 
good deal of criticism of the new board of 
directors. The president, Mr. McGibbon, 
states that he is satisfied that with a 
greater outlay for development work and 
progressive management, the situation 
would soon right itself. The heavy ship- 
ments from this property are still being 
continued, and as the Muggley concentra- 
tor will shortly be in a position to treat 
the La Rose dump at the rate of about 
100 tons a day, this will be an additional 
source of revenue to the company. The 
report of the management states that the 
ere reserves amount to about five mil- 
lion ounces, which would probably net 
nearly two million dollars. Among the 
properties of the consolidation which are 
reported to be looking better are the 
Princess and University, but the latter at 
the present time is unable to be worked on 
account of the lack of power. 

The developments at the Buffalo mine 
have shown that the cyanide process as 
applied to the slimes has been entirely suc- 
cessful, and as a result during the com- 
ing week a shipment of about 30,000 oz. 
of bullion will be made. So far the mill 
has been running considerably under its 
capacity, but it has been demonstrated 
that the saving by the cyanide plant has 
been about 5000 oz. a month. The con- 
sumption of cyanide has been much less 
than was expected, amounting to only 
about four pounds per ton of ore treated. 
The mill is now running by electric power 
brought from Hound chutes, and the ca- 
pacity will be much greater. 





Toronto 


Nov. 13—An important improvement in 
the navigation of the Montreal river will 
be begun this winter. A retaining wall or 
dam will be built at Latchford, which will 
raise the level of the river 12 ft. covering 
Park rapids with navigable water. By 
some additional work Flat rapids can also 
be obliterated, and a clear stretch of nav- 
igable waterway obtained extending 40 
miles from Latchford to Mountain Chutes. 
The dam will be composed of concrete 
300x12 ft. and will cost $80,000.’ A large 
amount of freight is going up the river 
this season. There are 12 steamers on the 
route as compared with four last year, and 
they are unable to handle the traffic as 
large accumulations of freight are at 
Latchford awaiting shipment. Owing to 
the high cost of handling at three portages 
the rate from Latchford to Elk City is $1 
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per 100 lb. The projected improvements 
are expected to reduce this by one-half. 

Contrary to an announcement recently 
made, it is now stated officially by the 
Public Works department of Ontario that 
the new provincial road from Elk Lake to 
Gowganda wilt be completed this month. 
Railway construction on the branch of the 
Canadian Northern in Ontario between 
Sudbury and Port Arthur is proceeding 
rapidly, and will make Gowganda more 
accessible. A station to be named Gow- 
ganda Junction, situated about 30 miles 
northwest of Sellwood, to be opened be- 
fore Dec. 1, will be the present terminus 
of the line, and a good road for wagons 
and sleighs is being cut through to Gow- 
ganda proper—distant 40 miles. This will 
shorten the haul by team considerably. 

A strong agitation is on foot among 
those interested in the Elk Lake, Gow- 
ganda, Maple Mountain and other silver- 
mining camps lying west of Cobalt for the 
extension of the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario railway into that district. When 
the matter was recently urged upon Hon. 
Frank Cochrane, Ontario minister of 
mines, he replied that when the mines 
showed what they could do in the way of 
ore shipments the government would be 
able to determine the question. The mine 
owners have concluded to make a practical 
demonstration of the need of transporta- 
tion facilities, by making shipments to the 
smelters of about 30 carloads of ore of 
a minimum value of 1000 oz. to the ton, 
as soon as the winter roads are in condi- 
tion. The ore in some cases will have to 
be teamed 50 miles before it can be loaded 
on the cars. The camps interested are 
expected to contribute as follows: Maple 
Mountain, two carloads; Elk Lake and 
Silver Lake, 13 carloads; Miller Lake, 
eight carloads, and Gowganda Ridge, nine 
carloads. A number of other mines not 
included in the above estimate may also 
be represented. It is estimated that last 
winter the sums paid for freighting in get- 
ting in machinery supplies, etc., for Elk 
Lake and Gowganda amounted to not less 
than $1,000,000. In the Montreal River 
and Gowganda mining divisions upward 
of go000 claims have been recorded and the 
traffic of the approaching winter in for- 
warding plants, materials and supplies is 
likely to be fully equal to that of last sea- 
son. 

The new government peat-briquetting 
plant, designed by Swedish engineers, has 
been installed at Alfred, Prescott county, 
by Dr. Eugene Haanel, Canadian di- 
rector of mines. It will be in full opera- 
tion next year and about 300 men will be 
cmployed in connection with the work. 

Increased development in mineral pro- 
duction in the Fort McMurray district is 
expected as soon as the Edmonton & Great 
Waterways railway, connecting Edmonton 
with Fort McMurray, is completed. The 
railway is being undertaken with a provin- 
cial subsidy of $20,000 per mile, and is 
expected to be finished in two or three 
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years. In addition to gas and oil products 
table salt will be obtained from the rich 
deposits there, and a great potassium in- 
dustry is among the possibilities. 

The provincial-government officials have 
have succeeded in extinguishing the fire 
at the gas well at Pelican Portage which 
had been burning for 13 years. 





Mexico 

Nov. 14—Alfredo E. Rodriguez, of 
Saltillo, Coah., manager of the famous 
Cigarrera mine in Chihuahua, is reported to 
be investigating the possibilities of a zinc 
smeltery at Torreon, or at the coal- 
fields of Sabinas, Coah. Mr. Rodriguez 
is a prominent capitalist of the northern 
part of the republic, also a member of 
Congress from Coahuila, and if the pro- 
ject is found to be favorable, substantial 
support from the government would be 
given as well as assistance from promi- 
nent financial interests in Mexico City. 
The highest production of zinc ore was 
in 1907, which amounted to practically 
100,000 tons exported to the United 
States and about 15,000 tons shipped 
abroad. Any advantage in the way.of 
reduced freight rates or absence of duty 
would increase the production materially, 
and it seems to be merely a question of 
costs of smelting and marketing the 
product. 

The better rates obtained for silicious 
ores has been the cause of the opening up 
of at least one mine in the immediate 
neighborhood of Durango. The Lucia 
Mining Company (lately the San Luis 
Mining Company), of Panuco de Coron- 
ado, Gabriel, have in the last two months 
opened up the San Gonzalo and San Luis 
mines and are shipping a carload of ore 
per day; this is picked ore, the second- 
class ore is at the present time being 
dumped, awaiting the installation of a 
new concentration and cyanide plant which 
the company hopes to erect in a short time. 
The management is in the hands of W. 
Thomas Moore, formerly assistant man- 
ager to the San Luis Mining Company. 

Work on the railway to the timber 
lands west of Durango is to begin in 
November; when once started it is hoped 
that the line may be continued to Mazat- 
lan. What may be looked upon as a hope- 
ful sign is that a large contract has been 
let to the Pearsons for the making and 
deepening of the present harbor of Mazat- 
lan. The line to the timber lands will be 
constructed by the National Railway Com- 
pany and the interest on the money ex- 
pended will be guaranteed by the state 
government and Compajfiia Maderera. 

The mines of Zomelohuacan, at Las 
Minas, state of Vera Cruz, and owned by 
the Compania Minera Franco-Mexicano, 
have been closed since the recent death of 
William Vogel, manager. A re-arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the company is un- 
derway and it will probably be some time 
before operations are resumed. 
Development work is being continued at 





the mines of the Teziutlan Copper Com- 
pany, and a large tonnage of high-grade 
copper ore is being blocked out. The 300- 
ton smeltery, one of the best equipped in 
Mexico, is ready to be blown in, but no 
definite time for the resumption of opera- 
tions has been set. 





Paris 

Nov. 6—With the holiday period ended, 
there are now signs of a revival of the 
mining business. The first part of 1909 
was unsatisfactory as regards the location 
and financing of new enterprises. How- 
ever, during the year the existing com- 
panies in which the Paris public is inter- 
ested have done fairly well. The Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Mines de Bor oper- 
ating a copper property in Servia has ob- 
tained excellent results. The net profit 
was about $300,000 on a capital of only 
$1,200,000. The production of blister cop- 
per in 1908 was 3300 tons, and the com- 
pany will produce for 1909, 5000 tons. The 
production at the present time is very 
nearly 400 tons of copper per month. The 
cost ranges between $180 and $200 per 
ton. The 36x200-in. water-jacket furnace 
erected this year is now in full blast, and 
is giving good results. 

Explorations for gold deposits in France 
have been continued during the year at 
numerous places near La Lucette, where 
a prospect is being explored by Chappee 
et Fils, manufacturers of Le Mans. Near 
La Belliére at Montrevault, much work 
has been done by the Consolidated Gold- 


‘fields of South Africa under the direction 


of Harold Macandrew. The most im- 
portant undertaking is in the central part 
of France, where the Société de Re- 
cherches Minieres Frangaise is developing 
two new mines grantéd by the government 
and has made application for other proper- 
ties at Montebras, where a company is 
working a tin property, two low-grade 
gold veins were discovered in connection 
with tin deposits, which yielded from 2 
to 7 grams of gold per metric ton. Work 
is now being done to ascertain their value. 
The Montebras company is under the 
same management as La Belliére and Ste. 
de Recherches Minéres Francaise. The 
latter company reports that it has milled 
in 1908, 45,460 metric tons of ore, yield- 
ing 313 kg. of fine gold by amalgamation. 
The ore is now entirely treated by amal- 
gamation and cyanidation with a recovery 
of over 90 per cent. The capacity of the 
mill has been more than doubled and is 
now yielding 260 tons daily. This resulted 
from an addition of thirty 1500-Ib. stamps 
to the forty 1o50-Ilb. stamps already used. 
The company is expected to produce 
$90,000 of gold per month. 

The dredge built for the Société du 
Sparwin (Maroni) is for use in Guiana. 
It is now erected and is being towed to 
the property from St. Laurent du Maroni, 
where it was built with the aid of convict 
labor. 
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The 25-stamp mill of the Mines de 
l’Andavakoere in Madagascar was started 
Sept. 1 and is in successful operation, 
The production of gold by the natives from 
grinding rocks and panning for Septem- 
ber was nearly 220 kg.—a record. In two 
years these mines have produced 2% 
metric tons of gold without any machinery, 
Official results of the stamp mill are 
awaited with interest. 


London 

Nov. 8—The prospectus has been issued 
of a new company called the Amalgamated 
Zinc (De Bavay’$), Limited, formed to 
acquire the business and undertaking of 
De Bavay’s Treatment Company, Ltd, 
The capital of the company is £500,000 in 
£1 shares, of which 250,000 will be al- 
lotted, fully paid, to the vendors, 122,500 
are offered for subscription, and 122,500 
are held in reserve. The company acquires 
the De Bavay patents for separating by 
flotation parts of the constituents of ores 
and other solid bodies from the remainder 
thereof, as well as mills, plant and ma- 
chinery, and a large dump tonnage at 
Broken Hill. The contracts taken over 
include agreements for the sale of con- 
centrates produced by the company for 
the next Io years, as follows: For 1910 to 
1912, 90,000 tons per annum; for the fol- 
lowing seven vears, 70,000 tons per annum. 

Regarding past results the prospectus 
states that for the six months ended June 
30, 1909, 47,370 tons of tailings of an aver- 
age grade of 183 per cent. zinc, 3.7 
per cent. lead and 3.4 oz. silver, were 
treated for a production of 14,646 tons of 
zine concentrates assaying 48.6 per cent. 
zine, 6.1 per cent. lead and 5.8 oz. silver; 
and 256.5 tons of lead concentrates assay- 
ing 13.8 per cent. zinc, 54.6 per cent. lead, 
and 23.4 oz. silver. With spelter at £21 
12s. 1d. the profit was £17,427. On a pro- 
duction of 100,000 tons of zinc concen- 
trates the annual profit expected is from 
£139,000 to £145,000. 

A new mill, which will cost £100,000, is 
now in course of erection and will have a 
capacity of from 6000 to 7000 tons of tail- 
ings per week. This mill is expected to 
be completed about March or April. It is 
reported that the new issue has been fully 
subscribed. 

A colliery explosion, in which 26 men 
lost their lives, occurred recently at the 
Darran colliery, near Bargoed, South 
Wales. The disaster was exceptionally 
distressing owing to loss of five members 
of the rescue party whose self-sacrificing 
heroism has stirred the feelings of the 
public. The rescuers who were overcome 
by afterdamp were William Bowen, gen- 
eral manager; David Lewis, under man- 
ager; William Edwards, contractor; 
David Morgan, overman, and Gomer Grif- 
fiths, overman. The mine does not appear , 
to have been equipped with respiratory 
apparatus, and it is perhaps due to this 
neglect that the lives of so many brave 
men were sacrificed. 
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Mines and Transfers of Property Reported by Special Correspondents 





THE CURRENT HISTORY OF MINING 


Arizona 

CouHIsE CouNTY 
Wolverine & Arizona—Work on the 
drift through the Warren into the Georgia 
claim has failed to disclose any orebody, 
and has been discontinued. The future 
work will be on the orebody in the main 
tunnel and connecting it with the Uncle 
Sam workings of the Copper Queen for 
an outlet for the ore. Much of the explor- 
ation work for the past year has been 
paid for by ore shipped, but an assessment 

is planned for future work. 


Mouwave CouNnTY 
Tennessee—The property at Chloride 
will be unwatered and operations resumed 
at the mine and mill. A zinc-ore-treatment 
plant will be installed. James H. Hurin 
is in charge. 
Yuma County 
Clara Consolidated—George Mitchell, 
president of the company, announces that 
the railroad from Bouse to Swansea will 
be completed by Dec. 1, and that the smel- 
tery may be blown in on Christmas day. 


Pima County 
Imperial—The October copper output 
was between 600,000 and 700,000 Ib., a 
small decrease. 
Yuma County 
Cove—This group owned by Amos 
Adams is under bond to a New York 
company. It is in the Castle Dome dis- 
trict, in which district there is a decided 
revival of activity. 
YavaPal CouNnTY 
Arkansas & Arizona—The company is 
prospecting its property near Jerome with 
diamond drills. 


California 
Amapor CouNTY 
Fremont Consolidated—At this property, 
Drytown, 80 men are employed, and the 
40 stamps are crushing about 6000 tons 
monthly. 
Butte County 
Bills—On this mine at Kanaka peak, 
Doctor Burke, the owner, is running three 
tunnels. A pulverizer is to be put in to 
crush the low-grade rock. 


CALAVERAS CoUNTY 


Ariel—In this mine, Mokelumne hill, 
John Casey has cut a lead of good ore in 
the tunnel. 


Blue Bell—The mine near Glencoe will 
be reopened by F. M. Stern, C. H. Willey 
and W. D. Stewart, of San José. 


Et Dorapo County 
Stuckslager—This mine at Lotus is 
being reopened by W. B. McKenney, of 
Sacramento. 


Inyo CouNtTy 


With the cessation of work at the 
Greenwater-Death Valley mine the once 
thriving camp becomes deserted. The ore- 
bodies at the 1000-ft. level were so small 
that further development was not con- 
sidered advisable. 

Skidoo—This company continues to ship 
bullion and the mine workings are in a 
better grade of ore than usual. 


Casa Diablo—The electric-power plant 
of this company has been started. 


NevapA CouNTY 


Pittsburg—At this Nevada City mine 
the Io-stamp mill is running steadily. 

Zeibright—P. H. Patrick, leasing this 
mine in Bear valley, has 15 men at work 
and the mill is running. 


Rough and Ready—This mine, at the 
town of the same name, is under bond to 
H. M. Black, who is arranging for a mill. 


Gold Mound—It is expected that E. I. 
Field, of Denver, president of the com- 
pany, will give orders to resume work 
on this mine at Grass Valley. 


SIERRA COUNTY 


Omega—This gravel mine at Forest, W. 
G. Sharwood, manager, is yielding large 
nuggets, some of them over $200. The 
ordinary pay gravel runs from $10 to $12 
per ton, and the mill is crushing 100 tons 
per day. 

Sherman—This quartz mine at Alle- 
ghany, R. H. Case, manager, has struck 
a rich shoot in the tunnel. The mine was 
recently started. 


California—The gravel mine near How- 
land flat has been bonded to George Rode- 
rig and George Helmrich, of Davenport, 
Towa. 

Rock Creek—At this mine, Forest, 
owned by Elmer Mott and M. Morrison, 
work has been started. It is thought that 
this mine will tap the same channel as the 
old Bald Mountain Extension Company. 

Amethyst—The ore struck in the mine 
at Forest runs high in-rich sulphurets. 


TUOLUMNE CouNTY 


Tarantula—Machinery has been ordered. 
T. J. Russell, manager. 


Mangante—This property at Jamestown 
is being developed by the Central Mother 
Lode Mining Company. 





Colorado 


CLEAR CREEK AND GILPIN COUNTIES 

Seven-Thirty—The shaft, which is 1000 
ft. deep, and which, with its drifts, con- 
tains 500,000 cu.ft. of water, has been 
tapped by a drill hole driven from the top 
of an upraise from the Burleigh tunnel, 
about 1500 ft. from its portal. This his- 
toric mine has produced several millions, 
but has been long idle, owing to the 
water. Work will now be resumed. The 
manager is G. W. Tarkington. 


Lake County—LEADVILLE 
Progressive—This mine, on Canterbury 
hill, is reported to have struck 8 ft. of 
ore which assays 155 oz. silver and 57 
per cent. lead. 


San Juan District 

The Gold King is being rapidly put in 
shape to operate again under full capac- 
ity by the new manager, Charles Gagner. 
At the Gold Prince, 40 stamps are drop- 
ping and large amounts of rich concen- 
trates and crude ore are being sent to the 
smeltery, under the management of J. O. 
Campbell. The Hercules mine, which sus- 
pended operations during the railroad 
blockade, is dropping its stamps again and 
producing its usual amount of gold and 
concentrates, under the new manager, 
Walter H. Bunce. 


Forty eight cars of concentrates were 
shipped from Ouray in October. This and 
the shipments from the Genesee and San 
Antonio from Red mountains represent 
for Ouray county an output of about 15,- 
ooo tons for the month. 

Tomboy—The October crushing was 
8500 tons yielding bullion, $47,500, and 
concentrates, $19,700. The expenses were 
$41,500, leaving $25,700 profit. 

Boston & Silverton—This property, at 
Silverton, including the 100-ton mill, has 
been purchased by the W. B. Lowe Min- 
ing Company. The same company also 
controls the Arpad mine and mill on King 
Solomon mountain and the Silverton 
smeltery. 

TELLER CouNTy—CRIpPLE CREEK DISTRICT 

Trilby—The report to the stockholders 
shows $750,000 worth of ore developed 
and awaiting treatment in the mill now in 
successful operation. Ore is expected at 
1500 ft. to which the shaft will be sunk. 

Jo Dandy and New Haven—The com- 
panies have compromised the suit over 
trespass and will consolidate. 


¢ 


* Abe Lincoln—The monthly output will 
be increased from the 300- and 4oo-ft. 
levels. John Sharpe is lessee. 








Idaho 
30NNER COUNTY 

Idaho Smelting and Refining Company— 
The company plans to be in full operation 
by Jan. 1, now that the receiver has been 
discharged. Machire roasters and an ad- 
ditional furnace will be installed. J. Her- 
bert Anderson is manager. 

Coeur D'ALENE DisTRICT 
Consolidated — The Chicago 
tunnel, near Murray, now in 1500 ft., will 
be continued. 


Paragon 


Ambergris—W ork has been resumed on 
this mine at Burke. H. L. Day, owner of 
the Hercules, is in control. 


Snowstorm Extension— At a_ special 
stockholders’ meeting it was decided to 
ransfer the holdings to a company to be 
organized by A. J. Richardson and James 
L. Brice, of Los Angeles, who will effect 
a consolidation with other properties in 
the district and with a copper mine in San 
Bernardino county, California. 


Rex—A Duluth company will operate 
the property on a I5 per cent. royalty and 
will sink a shaft 500 feet. 

Jack Waite—The property has 
sold to Patrick Burke, of Murray. 


been 





Illinois 
An explosion in the mine of the St. Paul 
Coal Company, at Cherry, Bureau county, 
on Nov. 13, resulted in a large loss of life 
at present undetermined, but certainly be- 
tween 300 and 4oo. The entrance was 
sealed in hopes of extinguishing the fire, 
but on reopening it to take up the work 
of rescue the fire was renewed and the 
recovery of those in the mine was entirely 
prevented, although heroic attempts were 
made. The fire is reported to have orig- 
inated in the mine stable where some hay 
became ignited from an open torch, which 
was being used while the electric-light sys- 

tem was being repaired. 





Indiana 
BLACKForD CouNTY 
Five new oil wells were completed in 
this field during the last week. 
Pike CouNTY 
Two oil wells were completed in the 
Oakland district during the week. Both 
are producers and will aggregate 130 bbl. 
per day. The first shipment of oil was 
made from this district Nov. 8, the new 
switches having been completed by the 
Ohio Oil Company. Thirty-one drilling 
rigs are now in the field and others will 
be brought in at once. 





Kansas 

Thlseng-Ping—This mine in the Galena 
camp has finally got its shaft into the ore 
and has started a drift at the 275-ft. level 
with a 30-ft. face of ore in the drift. The 
shaft will be sunk through the ore to tbe 
300-ft. level when a 60-ft. face will be 
carried. The two mills have been started 
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and each will be of 400 tons capacity and 
be built together near the three-compart- 
ment shaft. A central power plant will 


supply electric power to the mill. <A. O. 
Ihlseng, of Joplin, Mo., is manager. 
Baxter-Quapaw—The new mill being 


built on the old Mission mine is rapidly 
nearing completion and the mine is being 
placed in shape to furnish the necessary 
production. 





Kentucky 


CARTER CoUNTY 
Deer Creek Coal Company—This com- 
pany at Morehead is completing plans for 
the development of 3000 acres. The con- 
struction will be in charge of W. J. Von 
Borries of the Harris Engineering Com- 
pany, Louisville. 
PIKE CouNtTY 
Mitchell Coke Company—Work has 
been begun on a battery of coke ovens at 


Hellier. This is the first attempt to make 
coke in the Marrowbone field. 





Michigan 
CopPpPER 

Lake—A mill test at the Franklin mill 
yielded 60 lb. of copper per ton of rock 
stamped. The rock came from the third 
level and from the face of the drift. 

Superior—A compressor has been de- 
livered. Shipments of 325 tons are being 
made daily to the mill and this will be 
increased to 600 tons. The rock continues 
to yield about 25 Ib. per ton. No. 1 shaft 
is sinking bélow the twelfth level. 

Franklin—The enlarged hoisting plant 
at No. 1 Pewabic shaft has gone into com- 
mission. 

Wyandot—Drifting on the amygdaloid 
lode, recently exposed in the crosscut 
from the 7o00-ft. level continues. The 
drift to the north is showing encouraging 
results, but the south side is carrying little 
copper. 

Hancock—No. 2 shaft is down 2100 ft. 
bottomed in trap streaked with copper 
which is believed to indicate proximity 
to the sought No. 3 lode. Work on the 
enlargement of the surface equipment is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

Laurium—Sinking has been resumed. 
About 100 ft. has been reached and good 
ground is being exposed. 


King Phillips—No. 2 shaft has reached 
the fourteenth level and has opened some 
fine ground. No. 2 shaft is below the 
seventh level and is opening good stamp 
rock in the lateral openings. This prop- 
erty will be ready for regular shipments 
upon the completion of the mill which is 
being erected jointly with the Winona 
company. 

Quincy—Several air blasts, caused by 
the caving of ground in old workings of 
No. 6 shaft caused a temporary shut down 


of No. 2 shaft. 
Victoria—The management denies any 
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intention of closing the mill, as five years’ 
ore reserves are developed. 


TRON 
Traders—This mine at Antoine lake, 
Menominee range, will ship 90,000 tons 
this season. Development work will be 
continued during the winter. 


Holmes—The Buffalo & Susquehanna 
company is exploring this property in 
section 6-43-32 near Crystal Falls. 

Negaunee—Three old-time iron mines 
near Nagaunee will resume operations, 
They are the Milwaukee and Davis mines, 
controlled by the Breitung interests, and 
the Lucy, under contract to the Cleveland 
Cliffs company. 





Missouri 
Leap AND Zinc DIstTRICT 

Ohio Vailey—This company, operating 
the new mine south of the Wilson at 
Spring City, W. H. Hancock, manager, has 
completed the mill. This mine has de- 
veloped ore below the regular blanket for- 
mation. 


Puritan—This mine on the land of the 
Old Dominion company, near Joplin, has 
finished sinking for the lower ore run. 


Mapison County 

Madison Land and Lead Company—On 
account of failure to pay interest due on 
bonded indebtedness, this company has 
passed into the hands of a receiver. The 
bonds amount to about $400,000, and there 
are other debts amounting to nearly $100,- 
000. Appraisers are at work, and their 
report will be ready for publication in the 
near future. The company has a 500-ton 
mill, and mineral lands at Fredericktown, 
Missouri. 


Montana 
BROADWATER COUNTY 
Black Friday—William Bennett is the 
owner of this property in the Radersburg 
district. A 1ooo0-ft. drift is being run on 
the 400-ft. level. The drift is now in 235 
ft., and of this 179 ft. is in ore. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
B. & G—R. A. Bell, the owner of the 
property, six miles from Alhambra, has 
cut a 2-ft. vein in the shaft at 30 ft. The 
shaft will be sunk to 200 ft., and an I100- 
ft. tunnel run to cut the vein. 


Golden West—At a meeting of directors 
the following officers were elected: Gus 
Hadel, president; D. W. McIntyre, vice- 
president; R. M. Ostranich, treasurer, 
and F. A. Lenz, secretary. The company 
has purchased 10 quartz-vein claims in the 
Cardwell district, four miles northeast of 
Whitehall. Several tunnels have been 
run. 


Minneapolis-C orbin—The shaft is now 
down 250 ft., and the work of cutting a 
station at that point has begun. 

Lincotn County 


Provo—A strike has been made on the 
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300-{t. level. Two feet of lead-carbonate- 

silver ore has been exposed, and the vein 

has not yet been fully uncovered. 
MissouLa County 

Big Elk—In the upper tunnel there has 
been encountered a 3-ft. vein of copper 
ore. 

Monitor—Shipments have been begun 
from the 7oo-ft. level. It is the intention 
to sink the shaft to 1000 ft. A delay in 
shipment has been caused by installing a 
new pumping plant. 


Nevada 


ESMERALDA COUNTY—GOLDFIELD 


The Goldfield Consolidated Company, 
joining with other companies in the dis- 
trict, has asked the court for an injunction 
restraining the local assayers from pur- 
chasing any ore or ore products without 
first giving due notice to the companies. 
The proceeding is attracting much atten- 
tion. 

Goldfield Consolidated—During October 
the Consolidated mill treated 20,100 tons, 
an average of 680 per day, which returned 
a net profit of $580,000. This is the larg- 
est profit in any one month since May, and 
is accounted for by the discoveries in the 
Clermont shaft, where ore of excellent 
milling grade was mined during the entire 
month. 





ESMERALDA CoUNTY—RAWHIDE 


King-Heisner—The directors have de- 
cided to put in an additional 20-stamp mill 
to supplement the present mill using Hunt- 
ingtons. 


Mint Lease—The shaft is down 450 ft., 
and is sinking to 1000 ft. The high-grade 
ore is being shipped to Hazen. 

Lyon County 

Overland—The shaft at this mine at 
Silver City will be sunk from 700 ft. to 
800 ft. J. W. Phillips is superintendent. 


Nye County 
Mayflower-Pioneer—The shaft at Pio- 
neer has reached 210 ft., and is being sunk. 
Jack Aylwood is manager. 


Bullfrog National Bank—E. Boyd, for- 
mer superintendent of this property at 
Rhyolite, has secured a lease on it, and 
will start work. 


Nye County—Rounp MountTAIN 


Round Mountain—Nov. 2 there was filed 
an application in court by the Round 
Mountain-Red Top Mining Company and 
the Round Mountain Sphinx Mining Com- 
pany requesting that they be allowed to 
make an underground survey of the 
Round Mountain mine. The district judge 
took the matter under advisement. The 
president of the Round Mountain company 
Stated that the company had been careful 
to act within its property rights. 

Round Mountain-Blue Jacket—Morgan, 
Stovelt & Cook leasing upon this acreage 
have made the first shipment to the mill 
of the Toquima company. 

Round Mountain Combination—Holland 
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& Meehan leasing from this company have 
made a 150-ton shipment to the Toquima 
mill. 

Toquima—The mill of this company is 
treating some custom ore, but the reserves 
of the mine are sufficient to keep the mill 
running for the winter, and the future pol- 
icy of the company will be to do this 
mainly. 

Nye County—TonopaH 

The production from the Tonopah dis- 
trict for the week ended Nov. 6, was 4898 
tons, estimated value $122,450. 

Montana-Tonopah—The main north 
crosscut upon the 765-ft. level has been 


driven 2311 ft., and the breast is still in 
rhyolite. 


Tonopah—During October the largest 
tonnage ever treated in the history of the 
mill was run through. A total of 15,100 
dry tons of ore was treated having an 
average content of $19 per ton. The out- 
put for the month was $215,000 in bullion 
and $56,000 from concentrates. The aver- 
age extraction was QI per cent. 


Tonopah-Belmont Development—All un- 


’ derground work was suspended in order to 


make surface improvements. The ore bins 
are being raised and a new Crane ore 
washer installed. 


Storey County 
The Comstock Pumping Association has 
given directions to lower the water in 
the C & C shaft to the 2650-ft. level. As 
a consequence the Ophir will sink a winze 
to the 2400-ft. level. 
WasHoE County 
Selby Mining Company—Arrangements 
have been made to increase output of 
mine and mill at Jumbo. 


Waite Pine County 
Boston-Ely—The shaft is now 1035 ft. 
deep and has developed a sulphide-ore 
zone. The company has funds to carry on 
the work until Jan. 1. when it is prob- 
able an assessment of 25c. to 5oc. a share 
will be called. 


New Mexico 
Grant CouNnTY 
Chino—The October report of develop- 
ment shows 189 holes drilled and assayed 
of which 152 were in ore, the average 
thickness of which is 81 ft. The esti- 
mated developed tonnage to Nov. I is 
6,341,598 tons having an average assay of 
2.46 per cent. copper. 


SANTE FE County 
Boston-Cerrillos— The company has 
made an important zinc strike at the prop- 
erty at Los Cerrillos. A 200-ton mill is 
on the ground and $200,000 has been spent 
on improvements. 


Ce 


Ohio 


Neff Coal Mine—The tipple and surface 
buildings of No. 1 mine at Neff were 
burned Nov. 10, causing a loss of over 
$100,000 and closing the mine for the pres- 
ent. 
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Oklahoma 


The Standard Oil Company has com- 
promised its controversy with the State by 
organizing the Oklahoma Pipe Line Com- 
pany to build an 8-in. line to carry oil to 
the Standard refinery at Baton Rouge, 
La. Construction will begin at once, and 
it is expected that oil will be running by 
Feb. 1. The company will be under the 
supervision of the State Corporation Com- 
mission, which has authority to regulate 
rates, and will be exclusively a common 
carrier and will not buy oil. 

The Miami camp is realizing about $15,- 
ooo a week and has two or three more 
mills ready to run. 

Mason—This company is pumping out 
the mine in the Baxter-Quapaw camp and 
has installed Foust jigs in the mill. 

Hannibal and St. Joe—This company at 


Baxter is pumping and will soon have the 
mill running. 





Oregon 


BAKER COUNTY 

Mohrwood— Much development has 
been done on this property in the Green- 
wood district, disclosing a 3-ft. vein of ore. 

Listen Lake—Sinking machinery has 
been installed to continue the shaft now 
in oil at 200 ft. 

Success—The company will carry on de- 
velopment all winter. 


SNOHOMISH COUNTY 
Monte Cristo—These mines, which have 
been closed for two years, will be re- 
opened on a large scale, using water power 
instead of steam for the mill. 


STEVENS CouNTY 


Southern Republic—The Princess Maud 
shaft has been unwatered and work re- 
sumed. 


Tungsten King—A concentrator is being 
installed on this property on which a new 
vein was recently discovered. 





South Dakota 


Saginaw—Arrangements for the re- 
sumption of diamond drilling on the prop- 
erty near Custer are being made by I. W. 
Herber, president. 


Cristoforo Colombo—This company, 
composed of Italians from Omaha, will 
develop the property in Strawberry gulch 
near Deadwood. 


Lakota and Transvaal—Work on these 


properties in the Rochford district will be 
undertaken by Charles Swanson. 





Tennessee 

Ducktown Sulphur Copper and Iron— 
The new 180-ton acid plant has been in 
cperation since the latter part of June. 
The Mary mine, which is being developed 
extensively, is producing the bulk of the 
ore smelted. The East Tennessee, one of 
the early mines of the “Basin,” is also be- 
ing developed in the deeper levels. 








Utah 


BEAVER COUNTY 

Red Warrior—Ore for shipment is be- 
ing taken from the 8o0-ft. winze from the 
300-ft. level, sufficient to keep three ore 
teams busy hauling to Milford. Develop- 
ment work in ore is going ahead also on 
the 100-, 200- and 300-ft. levels. 

Cedar-Talisman—In the Talisman work- 
ings a very profitable body of zinc ore is 
being opened up which in carload lots runs 
44 per cent. zinc. In the Cedar workings 
a silver-lead ore is being developed in a 
60-ft. winze from the 100-ft. level and the 
500-ft. level is being driven under the ore. 


Blackbird—The large territory of this 
company is being prospected by churn 
drills. 

Juas County 

Provo—On the 300-ft. level, carbonate 
ore has been encountered by leasers. This 
discovery confirms the conviction that the 
limestone formation on the east side of 
the district has similar possibilities to the 
westerly lime formation which gave the 
district the Centennial Eureka, Eureka 
Hill, Grand Central and other big mines. 
Del Roberts is in charge. 

Uncle Joe—This company has just ac- 
quired the stock of the Copper Jack com- 
pany and will start to prospect the Copper 
Jack group with churn drills. This group 
is in the Erickson district west of Eureka. 
J. H. Weber is manager. 


Eagle & Blue Bell—Shipments for No- 
vember will be 600 tons. The 900-, 1000- 
and 1100-ft. levels are looking better 
and preparations are being made to sink 
the shaft to 1200 feet. _ 

Mammoth—On the 2100-ft. level, after 
being for some time in a lean part of the 
vein, a new lead has been opened which 
shows promise of shipping ore. - 

Tintic Standard—At 654 ft. the shaft 
has passed entirely out of the limestone 
and has entered quartzite which is the 
ore bearing formation here. Other fa- 
vorable indications encourage the manage- 
ment to expect to cut the orebody soon. 


Tintic Combination—Work is to be re- 
sumed and a steam hoisting equipment in- 
stalled. B. H. Bullock is manager. 

East Tintic Development—This com- 
pany, operating in East Tintic under di- 
rection of Ralph Kellogg, is crocccutting 
on the 330-ft. level to the east to get under 
the orebodies above from which they have 
shipped 18 cars of ore since July 1. On 
the 500-ft. level a station is being cut and 
a drift east for the same orebody will be 
started. 

Iron CouNTY 

Good Springs Mining and Power Com- 
pany—The power plant at Modena is un- 
der roof and ready for machinery and will 
be in commission Dec. 8. 

Big Fourteen—Fred Snow, of Manti, has 
taken a lease on this gold and silver mine 
at Stateline and will resume operations. 
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Satt LAKE CouNTY 


Utah Copper—The production for the 
third quarter ended Sept. 30, was 15,299,- 
786 lb. of copper compared to 13,774,412 
lb. for the preceding quarter and 12,000,- 
925 lb. for the first quarter of the year. 
The cost of the copper produced is stated 
to be 8.077c. per Ib. It is expected that ac- 
tion will be taken relative to increasing 
the Garfield mill to 10,000 tons per day. 


Ohio Copper—The new mill of 2000-tons 
capacity is nearly ready for operation. 

Hilpert Group—L. Hilpert, after 15 
years work on his claims near the mouth 
of Little Cottonwood cafion, during which 
he has driven by his own labor a tunnel 
1000 ft. long, has encountered between 2 
and 3 ft. of ore running $100 per ton in 
gold. The vein is supposed to be the 
faulted vein which the Wasatch Utah 
cecmpany has opened. The strike was on 
the Yellow Jacket claim. 

Big Cottonwood Copper and Gold—The 
tunnel of this company, which is in 7o0 ft., 
giving 600 ft. vertical, has encountered 
commercial ore. Nicholas Treweek is 
manager. 


SuMMIT CouUNTY 


Scott Hill—The company has decided to 
continue work throughout the winter and 
drive a tunnel to the contact from which 
higher up several good shipments have 
been made. The property was formerly 
the Copper Apex. This tunnel was made 
necessary by the heavy flow of water. 


American Flag—This company will in- 
stall an electric pumping plant. George H. 
Rathman is manager. 


Daly-West—The orebody encountered 
on the 1700-ft. level has been drifted on 
for 300 ft. and shows mill ore. The pro- 
duction of the mine will be increased to 
600 tons and another shift will be put on 
at the mill. The Daly-West is drained to 
the 2100-ft. level by the Ontario tunnel 
and development between the 1700- and 
the 2100-ft. levels is to be vigorously 
pushed. 


Silver King Consolidated—The station 
on the 1500-ft. level has been completed 
and a gallows frame has been erected at 
the winze and a cage substituted for the 
bucket. Work will now be resumed in 
the ore. 


Nelson Queen Consolidated—This com- 
pany in the Elkhorn district has overcome 
its financial troubles, purchased machinery 
and active development will be resumed. 





Wisconsin 

Barrsoo Iron District 

The United States Steel Corporation is 
preparing to embark upon important min- 
ing operations in this district. The com- 
pany has done extensive exploration work 
for several years, and has developed suf- 
ficient ore to justify extensive operations. 
The Illinois mine of the International 
Harvester Company has shipped since the 
opening of the district in 1903, 350,000 tons. 
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Canada 


British CoLUMBIA 
Tacoma Company—Shipments 


of ore 
from the Marble Bay mine are being 


maintained at the rate of 1200 to 1500 tons 
per month. The ore ranges gross from 
$10 to $30 per ton and is chiefly bornite 


with gold and silver. The occurrence of 
bornite ore in large quantity at nearly 1000 
f:. depth is of interest. Alexander Grant, 
Van Anda, Texada island, is manager. 


Granby—The smeltery received during 
October 107,932 tons of ore, of which 105,- 
458 tons was from the Pheenix mine of 
the company. 


Nova Scotia 

Dominion Coal—The strike is officially 
over, the company having announced that 
no more men are needed. There are 5500 
men at work of whom 3000 are under- 
ground. On Nov. 9, 9391 tons were 
mined, this being the highest figure reached 
since the strike. 


ONTARIO-COBALT 
King Edward—The dynamite-thawing 
house at this mine blew up, but no seri- 
ous damage was done. 


North Cobalt—A shipment of high-grade 
ore will be made in a few days, the first 
shipment from this section since the 
Green-Meehan ceased shipping, two years 
ago. 

Nipissing—During the season 24 new 
veins have been discovered by surface 
prospecting. 

Michigan-Cobalt—A new vein carrying 
some silver has been discovered on the 
8s-ft. level. 

Little Nipissing—A shoot of high-grade 
ore has been discovered in the diabase 
formation, a continuation of the vein on 
the 165-ft. level, drifting east toward the 
lake. This is considered a most import- 
ant discovery for this property. 


Ore Shipments—The shipments for the 
week of Nov. 6 from Cobalt were as fol- 
lows: La Rose, 340,287, Right-of-Way. 
136,361 ; McKinley-Darragh, 43,582; 
O'Brien, 64,000; Nipissing, 65,560; total. 
649,790 pounds. 





Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 


Sierra Consolidated — This company, 
which lately acquired the defunct Greene 
Gold-Silver properties in the Ocampo sec- 
tion, has started operations. P. M. At- 
water is manager, Robert Linton, superin- 
tendent. The work will consist of putting 
in shape the old workings preliminary to 
development. 


Rio Plata—The 25-stamp mill is running 
full capacity, as is the 75-ton cyanide 
plant. On the 50-oz. tailings the cyanide 
mill is making a saving of over 90 per 
cent. The October output was 36,000 oz. 
silver from concentrates and 20,000 0z. 
from cyanide cleanups. 

Dolores—The company has announced 
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an increase in dividends of from 12 per 
cent. to 18 per cent. effective Jan. 1. The 
tctal paid to shareholders is $750,000. 

Democracia—W ork has been resumed at 
this Santa Eulalia property under direc- 
tion of L, M. Terry. 

Americana — Shipments of lead ore 
amounting to three cars weekly are being 
made from this property at Terrazas. 
Felix McDonald is the shipper. 

Lago—This’ zinc mine in the eastern 
part of the state is again sending out 
shipments of high-grade zinc ore, as is also 
the Faivre property in the same section. 

El Rayo—Recent developments on this 
mine at Santa Barbara has been most 
satisfactory. A new orebody has been 
proven between the San Jose and Petite 
tunnels much ahead of the former ore 
and the ore now being mined for the mill, 
at which an extraction of about 84 per 
cent. is being made. George A. Schroter 
is engineer. 

DuRANGO , 

Velardena District—The smeltery is 
giving a flat rate on silicious ores instead 
of the penalty of 21 to 25 centavos a unit. 
The American Smelters Securities Com- 
pany is doing extensive development on 
its properties. Two diamond drills are 
on the San Lorenzo group. Experiments 
are under way with the zinc ores and con- 
centrates of the camp. The smeltery is 
running full capacity and there is a report 
that another copper furnace will be added. 

Hileta—This company has a mine ad- 
joining the Terneras of the Securities 
company. It is developed by three shafts 
to 300 ft. and two tunnels on the vein, 
are 1600 ft. long. The veins are not wide 
but have long oreshoots, one being 500 
ft. Carter Barker is manager. 

Buena Vista Camp—Considerable activ- 
ity is reported in this section to the east 
of Chinacates on the Tepehuanes-Durango 
branch of the National. ‘The ores are 
gold-silver. The main operators are the 
Hancock-Loving Venerable Company and 
Brackett & Casteen, although work is un- 
der way on several other newer ,denounce- 
ments. At the Santa Cruz property of the 
first-named company a cyanide plant is in 
course of erection and others are planned. 

Promontorio—This mine is being oper- 
ated successfully. An 8o-ton plant for 
concentration and cyanidation is installed 
and is producing silver and gold, and lead 
concentrates. The mine has a large quan- 
tity of ore blocked out. Maximiliano 
Damm is owner. 

GUANAJUATO 

Guanajuato Amalgamated Gold Mines— 
The court has approved the plans for the 
discharge of the receiver and the company 
will be in control again in a short time. 
Operations are being carried on at the 
mine in the La Luz district. 


JALISCO 

Lawson Development—This enterprise 
has suspended operations in the Mascota 
district and will abandon the field. A 30- 
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ton custom reduction plant, recently com- 
pleted, will be sold. In addition to this 
plant and the silver-gold mines, the com- 
pany owns cinnabar deposits and a furnace. 


Amparo Company—A contract has been 
let for sinking the 3-compartment shaft 
300 ft. deeper to 1100 feet. 

Cinco Minas—F. A. Ross, recently at 
Hedley, British Columbia, is at the Cinco 
Minas to make a report to the Daly in- 
terests on the development accomplished. 
A payment on the purchase price of 530,- 
000 pesos is due in January. 

Lupita—A cyanide plant will be added 
to the Lupita works in the Mascota dis- 
trict. Milling will be resumed within a 
few months. 


Esperanza—H. H. Cross and H. W. 
Young will install a cyanide annex at the 
small reduction plant of the Esperanza 
gold mines in the Piginto camp. 

Bramador—French interests have ac- 
quired extensions of old producers of the 
Bramador camp, and are treating some ore 
in the old reduction works. 


OAXACA 

Humboldt Mining Company—tThis Bos- 
ton Company operating the Humboldt 
mine in Taviche has secured control of all 
of the properties of the Commonwealth 
company in the same camp. 

Santa Catarina—This mine on _ the 
Southern railroad near Oaxaca is not at 
the present time operating. The tailings 
are being successfully retreated under a 
contract. The adjoining property, the 
Santa Sofia, is developing and blocking 
out ore. 

Sonora 

Creston Colorado—The returns from 
this mine of the Mines Company of Amer- 
ica, for the quarter ended Aug. 31, show 
bullion receipts of $237,445 and a profit of 
$40,580. 

Esmeralda—This mine in the Altar dis- 
trict in charge of F. C. Emery, has made 
a strike of silver ore. 

San Miguel— Superintendent E. J. 
Schrader will have the mill in operation 
by Jan. 1. 

Cordova—According to E. F. Gray, 
manager of the Great Northern Develop- 
ment company, operating eleven mining 
camps in the Copper River country, the 
Copper River & Northwestern is com- 
pleted 110 miles out from Cordova. 

TAMAULIPAS 

Californian interests are negotiating for 
the Rancho Limon, a tract of 1,000,000 
acres along the Tampico branch of the 
National. Seepages of oil have been ob- 
served in several localities within the 
ranch, and the primary object of the ven- 
ture will be the search of oil. The price 
of the property is stated to be $2,500,000. 


Africa 


TRANSVAAL 





Gold production in October is reported 
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at 602,416 oz., being 3969 oz. less than in 
September, and 15,328 oz. less than in 
October, 1908. This is the first month 
this year which has shown a lower re- 
turn than 1908. For the 10 months ended 
Oct. 30 the total was 6,077,790 oz., or 
$125,627,919; an increase of 300,187 oz., or 
$6,204,865 over the corresponding period 
last year. 





Australia 
New SoutH WaALEs 

The general strike of the miners in the 
Newcastle arid adjoining districts con- 
tinues to spread. Coal shipments have 
ceased entirely, and there is already a 
scarcity of coal in Sydney and other towns. 

Gold production of the State in October 
was 25,212 oz. fine, an increase of 424 oz. 
over October, 1908. The total output for 
the 10 months ended Oct. 31 was 201,870 
oz., or $4,172,653 this year. 

Broken Hill Proprietary Company—For 
October this company reports production 
of 295,088 oz. silver, 6034 tons lead and 
48 tons antimonial lead—nearly all from 
purchased ores. There were also pro- 
duced 7601 tons zinc concentrates, contain- 
ing 163,161 oz. silver, 588 tons lead and 
3475 tons zinc. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The gold output reported from the State 
of Western Australia in October was 131,- 
209 0z., being 13,709 oz. less than in Sep- 
tember and 5171 oz. less than in October, 
1908. For the 10 months ended Oct. 31 the 
tetal was 1,371,752 oz. in 1908, and 1,328,- 
024 oz.—or $27,450,256—in 1909; a de- 
crease Of 43,728 oz. this year. 

Great Boulder—A cable report is that 
the surface plant at this mine was on fire 
Nov. 10. The fire on that date had spread 
rapidly, and it was impossible to say how 
much damage had been done. 


, South America 


CHILE 


Braden Copper—The equipment for in- 
creasing the capacity of the old concen- 
trating mill from 250 tons to 400 tons has 
been shipped and much of the machinery 
for the new mill, which is to have a ca- 
pacity of 1600 tons, has been ordered. 
The Power and Mining Machinery Com- 
pany will supply two No. 7 gyratory 
crushers, two No. 5 gyratory crushers, two 
sets 48x18 rolls, six sets, 36x15 rolls. 
This equipment will be installed in a 
separate building in which the ore will be 
dry crushed to 7 mm. and then taken by 
conveying belts to the concentrating mill. 
igs, tables, chilean mills, and vanners will 
be used, but some of the details regarding 
the concentrating equipment have not yet 
been decided. The main office of the com- 
pany in Peru has been moved to Ran- 
cagua; Frank Langford, manager. The 
New York office is at 165 Broadway. 


ARGENTINA 





Famatina—The company’s smeltery is 
now in operation. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM IMPORTANT CENTERS 


Coal Trade Review 





New York, Nov. 17—The coal trade in 
the West is steady and reports are very 
good. The trade is a little disturbed by 
the rush to get coal up the Lakes, but this 
will soon pass over. Business is good both 
in steam coal and for domestic fuel at all 
the large distributing centers. 

The Eastern bituminous trade continues 
good. A good deal of trouble is being 
experienced from car shortage and sea- 
board deliveries are seriously delayed. A 
short supply of cars is causing some com- 
plaint in the West also, but does not ap- 
pear to be bad as on the Eastern lines. 

The anthracite trade is good. Just at 
present there is a considerable quantity of 
cecal being shipped to Buffalo for the Lake 
trade, but otherwise there is no special 
movement. Operations at quite a number 
of collieries are still curtailed by the short 
supply of water due to the unusually dry 
season. 

There has been heavy buying of the 
stock of the Pittsburg Coal Company 
which cannot be traced to any particular 
source, and this has given rise to all sorts 
of rumors. One report, coming from 
Philadelphia, is that it is proposed to con- 
sclidate the Pittsburg Coal Company with 
the Consolidation Coal Company. This 
has been denied by officers of the last 
named company. In Pittsburg the favorite 
theory is that the buying is in the interest 
of the Steel Corporation. Neither of these 
reports appears to be based on any posi- 
tive information. 

The announcement by the Pocahontas 
Collieries Company that it has organized 
a selling company of its own and has taken 
its agency away from the firm of Castner, 
Curran & Bullitt, who have held it for a 
long time, has caused some surprise in the 
trade, and there is a good deal of specu- 
lation as to the object of the change. 

Ohio Coal Rates—The Ohio Railroad 
Commission has taken up again, after 
nearly three months’ intermission, the 
complaint of the southeastern Ohio op- 
erators charging discrimination in rates 
against the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
other railroads. Hearings will be con- 
tinued for some time. 


Coat TraAFFIc NoTEs 


Receipts of domestic coal at San Fran- 
cisco, nine months ended Sept. 30, were 
320,438 tons in 1908, and 238,153 in 19090; 
decrease, 82,285 tons. 

Shipments of coal by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., nine months ended 





Sept. 30, were 411,094 tons in 1908, and 
267,713 in 1909; decrease, 143,381 tons. 

Receipts of coal at St. Louis, nine 
months ended Sept. 30, were 4,844,173 
short tons in 1908, and 4,801,663 in 1909; 
decrease, 42,510 tons. 

Coal and coke tonnage Chesapeake & 
Ohio railway, three months of fiscal year 
July 1-Sept. 30, short tons: 


Coal. Coke. Total. 

ENO ocovscnseces 2,043,768 88,008 2,131,776 
OE 1,493,056 7,470 1,500,526 
oo eee 86,019 a 86,019 
Connecting lines..... 16,307 11,562 27,869 
i ile ed 3,639,150 107,040 3,746,190 
Total, BWB.......0<0+0 3,088,427 71,832 3,160,259 


Total increase, 585,931 tons, or 18.6 per 
cent. Deliveries this year to points west 
of mines, 1,877,794 tons coal and 44,040 
coke; points east, 407,947 tons coal and 
63,040 coke; tidewater, 1,351,904 tons coal. 

Coal receipts at Boston, 10 months 
ended Oct. 31, as reported by Chamber of 
Commerce: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 

Anthracite, .......00.- 1,464,123 1,415,007 D. 49,116 
Bituminous ,........ 2,652,641 2,963,200 I. 310,559 
Total domestic.... 4,116,764 4,378,207 I. 261,443 
io oeiosss ne 312,348 192,953 D. 119,395 
Riss idw. neous 4,429,112 4,571,160 I. 142,048 


The foreign coal comes chiefly from 
Nova Scotia and the large decrease is due 
to the labor troubles there. 

The following statement of coal tonnage 
passing over the Poughkeepsie bridge into 
New England has been filed with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York. It 
covers the fiscal year ending June 30: 


1907-8. 1908-9. Changes. 

Anthracite. .......... 905,294 1,464,107 I. 558,813 
Bituminous.......... v 320, I. 259,810 
ere 3,721 21,0090 I. 18,269 
i cvcds vaeoees 969,655 1,806,547 I. 836,892 


This shows that a considerable tonnage 
has been diverted from the old routes by 
Long Island sound since the bridge was 
reconstructed. 





New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Nov. 17—The anthracite market is again 
a little improved, although the weather 
has not been especially favorable. Never- 
theless local dealers are putting in more 
stocks and presumably their customers are 
deing the same. Shipments are reported 
to be increasing and the collieries are 
more generally on full time. 

Schedule prices for large sizes are un- 
changed at $4.75 for lump and $5 for egg, 
stove and chestnut, all f.o.b. New York 
harbor. For steam sizes quotations are: 
Pea, $3.10@3.25; buckwheat, $2.25@2.50; 





No. 2 buckwheat or rice, $1.75@2; barley, 
$1.35@1.50; all f.o.b. New York harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 


The soft-coal market continues to im- 
prove, and more orders are coming in 
from Eastern territory. There is a good 
deal of activity at the mines, but it is due 
rather to demand from the West, which is 
strong now on account of the approach of 
the close of navigation on the Lakes. Coal 
is being rushed through to the Lake Erie 
ports as fast as possible, which is rather 
delaying shipments to the _ seaboard. 
Locally the Far East and the Sound ports 
are taking coal pretty well, and all-rail 
trade is good. Some complaint is coming 
from the Sound ports about delay in un- 
loading vessels and in getting cars away 
from the wharves, but this does not seem 
to be much worse than the usual delay on 
the New Haven road. 

Car shortage is getting to be a serious 
matter, and is worse on account of the 
demand for Western shipments. On the 
Baltimore & Ohio the situation is par- 
ticularly bad, but all the roads are suffer- 
ing more or less, and it is impossible to 
get coal to the seaboard as fast as it is 
wanted. Transportation is also irregular, 
mainly on account of shortage of loco- 
motives. 

There is practically no change in prices, 
but coal is more firmly held and dealers 
are not so much inclined to make conces- 
sions to secure trade as they have been. 

Coastwise trade is pretty good, and rates 
are again a little firmer. For large vessels 
from Philadelphia charters are now taken 
at 85c. per ton to Boston, Salem and Port- 
land. Small vessels from New York har- 
bor points command 65¢c. to points around 
Cape Cod. 

Birmingham 

Nov. 15—Coal production in Alabama is 
increasing steadily, despite the fact that 
there is need for miners and mine labor- 
ers. The efforts to bring men in for the 
work in this State are meeting with more 
or less success but still there is need for 
much more labor. The demand for coal 
and coke is holding strong. The coal 
production will be increased considerably 
when new mines under development now 
have progressed far enough to produce 
coal. 





Chicago 
Nov. 16—A cold wave over the greater 
part of Chicago territory has caused a gen- 
eral increase in sales of coal and strength- 
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ened, though it has not advanced, prices, 
which threatened to sag somewhat under 
the influence of continued warm weather. 
Dealers expect a much better condition 
this week on all kinds of domestic coal. 
Sales of steam coal continue large and 
steady and the market is not over-sup- 
plied to any extent. Receipts of Western 
are well adjusted to the demand. Fine 
coals alone show any real weakness. 

Illinois and Indiana lump and egg bring 
$2@3; run-of-mine sells for $1.75@1.85, 
and screenings for $1@1.15 per ton. 

Hocking is steady at $3.15; smokeless 
continues relatively strong, though not so 
firm as most other coals, lump and egg 
bringing $3.60@3.80 and run-of-mine $3.05 
@3.15. Youghiogheny 34-in. gas sells for 
$3.15 and Pittsburg No. 8, in the same size, 
for $2.55. Predictions of car shortage 
continue to be made in the trade; but no 
serious trouble is yet generally felt. An- 
thracite is in better demand with the 
change in the weather, and has moved 
fairly well during the last week. 


Cleveland 
15—Pushing through Lake ship- 
ments is the cry the present week, and lo- 
cal trade gets little attention, though de- 
mand is good. 

The Ohio mine operators will meet here 
Dec. 7. This is preliminary to a general 
meeting of the four competitive States, 
which will be held later. 

Prices are firmer. Middle district coal 
brings $1.40 at mines for 134-in., $1.15 for 
¥%-in., $1.05 for run-of-mine and 7oc. for 
slack; 7oc. being added for Cleveland de- 
livery. No. 8 district is $1.35 for 1%4-in., 
$1.05 for %-in., 95c. for run-of-mine and 
60c. for slack, all at mine; goc. being 
freight to Cleveland. Massillon domestic 
is $2.95 for lump and washed nut and $1.50 
for slack; all f.o.b. Cleveland. 


Nov. 





Indianapolis 

Nov. 15—The coal trade in this State, 
after passing through two weeks of strenu- 
ous activity, appears to be enjoying a little 
breathing spell—due perhaps to the mild 
weather prevailing. Orders at the mines 
are not so heavy as a fortnight ago, but 
the fact remains that all the mines are 
working steadily and the production is still 
considerably ahead of the facilities for 
shipment. 

The coal market has a good tone in 
every respect. Local dealers in Terre 
Haute and other cities have adopted an 
advanced scale of prices for the winter 
trade. The dealers explain that this is 
done because prices have been advanced 
at the mines, although the operators say 
there has been no advance since early in 
October. 


Pittsburg 


Nov, 16—The flurry in coal is over and 
asking prices have receded to a normal 
level, about toc. above the market of a 
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month or six weeks ago. Lake shipments 
are still heavy, but the season is nearly 
over. We quote Pittsburg district coal at 
$1.15@1.20 for mine-run at mines, and 
slack at 65@75c. at mine. 


Connellsville Coke—The coke market 
has squarely settled down to a waiting 
game all along the line. There is about 
200,000 tons a month of furnace coke to 
be bought for next year, but the consum- 
ers are manifesting no anxiety whatever. 
Practically nothing has been done for 
three weeks and it does not look as if 
anything would be done for some time, as 
the market is almost bare even of in- 
quiries. Operators are standing their 
ground pretty firmly, quoting $2.90@3 for 
furnace coke on contract, but in the past 
month there has been a slight weakening 
in the tone in that operators who formerly 
asked above $3 would now be content with 
that figure, and others who quoted $3 
would now take $2.95 or $2.90. The foun- 
dry-coke market is quiet for next year, 
and for neither grade is there much in- 
quiry for spot. 

We quote standard Connellsville furnace 
coke at $2.90 for prompt or contract, 
prompt foundry at $3@3.25 and contract 
foundry at $3.25@3.50 at oven. 

The Courier reports the production in 
the Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Nov. 6 at 
455,055 tons, a gain of 4000 tons over the 
previous week, and shipments of 5012 cars 
to Pittsburg, 8083 cars to points west of 
Pittsburg and 790 cars to points east of 
Connellsville, a total of 13,885 cars, or 500 
cars less than in the preceding week. 


St. Louis 


Nov. 15—The local market has been los- 
ing strength steadily ever since the first 
of the month. The continued warm 
weather, which is most unseasonable, has, 
of course, slowed down the demand from 
dealers, in fact the yards are practically at 
a standstill now. The demand from even 
the country to the west is slow and little 
new business has come in during the week. 
A number of dealers are asking for some 
relief on contract coal, as they are unable 
to handle their full tonnage under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The industrial situation on the other 
hand seems to be improving. Steam 
plants are nearly all running full time and 
a number of them are preparing to work 
double shifts. All steam plants in this 
vicinity are complaining that they are hav- 
ing trouble in getting sufficient labor, 
which is a marked contrast to conditions 
which prevailed all summer. The falling 
off in demand of the domestic market and 
the increase of the industrial situation has 
braced up the market for steam sizes, such 
as screenings and nut coal. The demand 
from the Northwest continues strong and 
operators of high-grade mines in southern 
I!linois are away behind with orders, and 
are getting better and better prices right 
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along. The only mines that are affected 
by the local depression are those situated 
in the inner groups which are tributary to 
St. Louis. 

The car situation throughout the entire 
State seems to be getting worse and worse. 
Not only has the Carterville field had a 
poor ‘week’s run but every road in cen- 
tral and northern Illinois has also been 
short of equipment. In fact the whole 
State of Illinois as an average did not run 
more than half time last week. 

Carterville 6-in. lump or egg is bringing 
$1.75 at mine or $2.42 St. Louis. No. 1 
nut is $1.50 at the mine or $2.17 St. Louis. 
Screenings are 30c. at mine or 97c. per 
ton St. Louis. Franklin county 6-in. lump 
and egg are strong at $2 per ton mine or 
$2.67 St. Louis; while 3-in. nut is $1.55 at 
mine of $2.22 St. Louis. Staunton Mt. 
Olive or Springfield district 6-in. lump is 
worth $1.50 per ton mine or $2.02 St. 
Louis; 3-in. lump is now $1.25 at mine or 
$1.77 St. Louis. Nut coal is worth 85c. 
mine or $2.22 St. Louis. Staunton, Mt. 
limp is worth $1.20 mine or $1.72 St. 
Louis, while 2-in. lump is $1 mine or $1.52 
St. Louis. Screenings are worth little or 
nothing at the mines and the poorer grade 
can be had for the freight in St. Louis. 
Steam nut coal is bringing 35c. at mine or 
&7c. St. Louis. Carterville No. 1 washed 
is $1.75 mine or $2.32 St. Louis. 

The anthracite market is in poor con- 
dition and practically the same as it was 
last week. Chestnut coal is as scarce as 
ever. 


Foreign Coal Trade 


German Coal Trade—Exports and im- 
ports of fuel in Germany, nine months 
ended Sept. 30, metric tons: 





Exports. Imports. Excess. 
CORA ic cvecdccees 16,767,860 8,690,855 Exp. 8,077,005 
Brown coal.... 5,406 6,060,877 Imp. 6,085,471 
CO anccdessc< 2,519,363 493,980 Exp. 2,025,383 
Briquets....... 1,172,386 150,476 Exp. 1,021,910 
TOUR cs ss0.s~ 20,485,015 15,396,188 Exp. 5,088,827 
Total, 1908... 19,402,203 15,866,080 Exp. 3,536,123 


The coke exports this year included 
28,911 tons to the United States. 

German Coal Production—Coal produc- 
tion of German Empire, nine months 
ended Sept. 30, metric tons: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 

CORD occasecves 111,391,925 110,635,897 D. 756,028 
Brown coal..... 48,892,403 49,704,071 I. 811,668 
Total mined.. 160,284,328 160,339,968 I. 55,640 
Coke made..... 15,836,933 15,775,206 D. 61,727 
Briquets made. 13,631,513 13,879,301 I. 247,788 
Of the briquets reported this year I1,- 


023,629 tons were made from brown coal, 
or lignite. 

Weish Coal Market—Messrs. Hull, Blyth 
& Co., London and Cardiff, Wales, report 
prices of coal as follows on Cct. 30: Best 
Welsh steam, $4.08; seconds, $3.84; thirds, 
$3.66; dry coals, $4.02; best Monmouth- 
shire, $3.48; seconds, $3.36; best small 
steam, $2.16; seconds, $1.68. All prices 
are per long ton, f.o.b. shipping port, for . 
cash in 30 days, less 2% per cent. discount. 





Iron Trade Review 





New York, Nov. 17—Comparative quiet 
seems to have settled over the iron and 
steel trades this week. Although busi- 
ness may still be considered very good, 
there is less rush to purchase material, 
and buyers seem to be satisfied for the 
present. The large steel companies also 
are not anxious to sell beyond the first 
quarter of next year, at the present time. 
Some contracts: have been made, but the 
placing of business for periods later in the 
year is apparently delayed by both par- 
ties. 

Pig iron partakes of the generally 
quieter tone. Sales continue to be made 
of foundry and there is a good deal of in- 
quiry for basic iron. Furnaces, however, 
are not pressing for orders running beyond 
the first quarter or at most the first half 
of 1910. Some canvassing is going on 
for orders for foreign pig iron along the 
seaboard, and it is said that attractive of- 
fers of some large tonnages have been 
made. 

In finished material, the heaviest busi- 
ness now under consideration is in sheets 
ard tinplates. The principal producers 
have announced that an advance in these 
articles will be made Jan. 1 next. Some 
structural steel and shapes have been 
taken and some good orders for buildings 
and for steel cars are noted, which will 
require a considerable tonnage. 

It is positively stated that no action will 
be taken on Lake Superior iron-ore prices 
before Dec. 1. There is a good deal of 
talk of an advance of 5oc. in prices at 
Lake ports, and it is quite probable that 
this will be made for next season. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore—Shipments of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region 
in October were 6,625,801 tons, being about 
425,000 tons less than in September, 
chiefly on account of stormy weather 
which delayed vessels. For the season to 
Nov. 1 the total shipments were, in long 
tons: 





Port. 1908. 1909. Changes. 
Escanaba ........ 2,746,116 4,930,971 I. 2,184,855 
Marquette ....... 1,177,730 2,507,712 I. 1,329,982 
SS eee 2,019,948 3,136,275 I. 1,116,327 
OO 2,908,619 5,747,454 I. 2,838,835 
ER creme whine 7,931,568 11,850,038 I. 3,918,470 
Two Harbors..... 4,946,091 8,092,884 I. 3,146,793 

oo! 21,730,072 36,265,334 I. 14,535,262 


The total to the corresponding date in 
1907 was 37,041,861 tons, or only 776,527 
tons more than this year. 

The Cleveland Jron Trade Review, 
from which the figures above are taken, 
has begun also to report the receipts at 
the lower ports. For two months, Sep- 
tember and October, these were: Lake 
Erie ports, 11,329,309; Lake Michigan 
ports, 2,105,841; total, 13,435,150 tons. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation — The 


stockholders have voted to authorize the 
issue of $5,000,000 in 6 per cent. five-year 
notes, secured by pledge of stocks owned 
by the company. The money is to be used 
to pay for extensive additions to the mills 
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at Bethlehem, and for development of the 
company’s iron-ore holdings. . 





Baltimore 

Nov. 16—-Exports for the week included 
1835 tons steel rails to Australia. Imports 
included 3300 tons spiegeleisen and 200 
tons silicospiegel from Great Britain; 500 
tons manganese ore from Antwerp, 1000 
tons from Middlesboro, England, and 
6700 tons from India; 9000 tons iron ore 
from Cuba; 1377 bars lead from Antwerp. 





Birmingham 

Nov. 15—There is not much selling go- 
ing on but the Southern pig-iron market 
remains firm. There is a healthy produc- 
tion in the Southern territory. The only 
delay heard of now is in business placed 
several months ago when the prices were 
much under those now prevailing. Ef- 
fcrts to find if concessions are being made 
on the $15 per ton rate for No. 2 foun- 
dry, have been in vain. The larger manu- 
facturers announce positively that $15 is 
the price for delivery during the first half 
of the coming year. The Alabama make 
in November promises to exceed that of 
October, when this State was given credit 
for 176,266 tons. 

The cast-iron pipe plants continue to 
melt a large amount of pig iron. The pipe 
is being shipped out in all directions. 

At the steel plants there is steady ac- 
tivity. Besides rails, about 6000 tons of 
plates and bars are being produced month- 
ly in this territory. The announcement 
that the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, will erect a big plant in 
the Birmingham district on property re- 


.cently purchased by the Tennessee com- 


pany causes interest. 


Chicago 

Nov. 16—The iron market continues 
quiet but firm. Sales of pig iron are 
steady and widely distributed, but are not 
for large amounts; the tendency of the 
melter continues to be to buy three to six 
months ahead, with contracts running into 
the third quarter steadily increasing and 
a little quick-delivery iron in demand. 
Southern iron is selling at $14.50@15 
Birmingham ($18.85@19.35 Chicago), and 
is nearer toa stage of dullness than North- 
ern iron, which at $19@19.50 continues 
strong. Inquiries are good and the situ- 
ation generally is such as to cause expres- 
sions of confidence for the future from 
furnace agents. It is the expectation of 
some of those acquainted with the trade 
that the present quiet will last up to the 
first of the coming year because of the dis- 
position indicated by melters to run closely 
to their immediate needs until that time. 

Sales of iron and steel products continue 
large and extend to practically every 
branch of the trade. Coke is very strong 
with both Connellsville and Wise County 
selling at $5.50 Chicago. 
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Cleveland 


Nov. 16—Ore arrivals continue to be 
heavy. The Cleveland receipts in Sep- 
tember and October were 2,046,327 tons, 
These were exceeded by two other Lake 
Erie ports, Ashtabula with 2,782,257 and 
Conneaut with 2,118,142 tons. 

Pig Iron—The market is rather quiet 
for the time being on foundry and basic 
pig. Furnaces are not willing to take sec- 
ond-half orders yet. Quotations are firm 
at $17.75@18 for basic; $18.25@18.50 for 
No. 2 foundry: $17.25@17.75 for gray 
forge; $19.50@20 for Lake Superior 
charcoal. 

Finished Material—There is some _in- 
quiry for steel billets. Bars are in de- 
mand and early deliveries are not to be 
hed. The mills are holding back on or- 
ders for the second half of next year, 





Philadelphia 


Nov. 17—After a few days of quiet, con- 
sumers of basic and forge iron are again 
endeavoring to place orders for more re- 
mote delivery on account of the harden- 
ing tendency in prices. The consumption 
of all kinds of pig iron has increased be- 
yond early autumn anticipations and buy- 
ers are, therefore, more anxious to pro- 
vide against emergencies. No recent large 
orders for basic pig have been definitely 
placed. Foundry irons are difficult to ob- 
tain for early delivery. Southern furnaces 
are holding iron at top prices. A few 
customers have asked for assurances that 
their December orders will be booked at 
current rates and half promises have been 
given at that effect. Basic iron is hard 
to get at any price and it is quoted at $19. 
nominally. Both Northern and Southern 
forge are quoted at $18. No. 2 foundry 
was offered today at $19.75. Some con- 
tracts have been booked at Soc. less. 


Steel Billets—The concerns using bil- 
lets have been working up their stock 
faster than was anticipated and there is 
some difficulty in getting deliveries of 
steel recently contracted for. 

Bars—Prices have been advanced on all 
recent business in small lots, about $2 a 
ton. In some cases premiums have been 
offered for spot delivery. Both country 
and city stores have been cleaning out 
stocks rapidly. 


Sheets—Sheets have ,been advanced 
again in both wholesale and retail lots 
in consequence of the improving demand. 
Inquiry reveals the fact that stocks at most 
of our distributing centers are next to 
nothing. 


Pipes and Tubes—The accumulation of 
orders at mills continues and this ter- 
ritory is now absorbing fully one-half 
more than a year ago. The higher level 
of prices is easily maintained. 

Plates—The advance in plates in west- 
ern markets has been followed by light 
advances here. A few belated buyers are 
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glad to offer premiums on small lots. 
Small lots of tank and boiler plate are 
selling from $2 to $3 a ton over two 
weeks ago. 

Structural Material—While there are ru- 
mors relating to large transactions soon 
to be closed nothing definite has trans- 
pired worth noting. The usual run of 
small orders is spoken of, and an advance 
of about $2 a ton has been established. 

Steel Rails—The sales reported by rail- 
makers for the week relate mainly to small 
orders for light sections. A large rail 
business is in sight. 

Scrap—No change has occurred in the 
market. Prices remain as they were last 
week. The larger dealers are quite busy 
gathering up material which they have 
contracted to deliver. 


Pittsburg 

Nov. 16—Strictly new business con- 
tinues light with the steel mills, but pro- 
ducers welcome the condition as it of- 
fers the hope of catching up with busi- 
ness, while consumers are so well cov- 
ered that new buying at this time, with 
mill capacity sold for months ahead in 
most lines, would necessarily be largely of 
a speculative character. 

There is no decrease in the volume of 
specifications on old contracts. As a rule 
these specifications are in excess of cur- 
rent output, and they are so heavy partly 
because buyers must take advantage of 
low-priced contracts which expire with the 
year and because they wish to make sure 
of getting deliveries as needed. 

On Nov. 12 the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company announced advances ap- 
proximating $2 a ton on tinplates and 
black sheets and $3 a ton on galvanized 
material. The advances were as follows: 
Tinplates, $3.50 to $3.60 for 100-lb. cokes; 
blue annealed sheets, 1.70 to 1.75c. for 
No. 10 gage; box annealed sheets, 2.30 to 
2.40c. for No. 28 gage; galvanized sheets, 
3.35 to 3.50c. for No. 28 gage; corrugated 
roofing, No. 28 gage, 2%4-in. corrugations, 
painted, $1.60 to $1.70 per square; galvan- 
ized, $2.85 to $3 per square. 

Pig Iron—Sales of bessemer pig iron 
since the first of the month exceed 50,000 
tons. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany took 20,000 tons on Nov. 11, half 
from the Bessemer Pig Iron Association 
and half from W. P. Snyder & Co., for 
delivery over two or three months, while 
other consumers took about 30,000 tons, 
some of the purchases having been made 
early in the month, but not hitherto re- 
‘ported. These sales were all at $19, Val- 
ley, at which the market seems to have 
been pegged by the large producers. They 
could have obtained somewhat higher 
Prices, but seem to fear the results of any 
further advance. The $19 price was first 
done Oct. 11, the market having advanced 
from $16.75 since Sept. 1. A prominent 
merchant producer has bought several lots 
-of iron at above $19 and is reported to 
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have paid as high as $19.50 in one instance. 
Demand for foundry iron has been light, 
and the market has been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the aggressive selling, at cut 
prices, of a merchant furnace on the out- 
skirts of the Mahoning valley, this interest 
having even shaded $17, while $17.25 has 
been the minimum of practically all other 
sellers. 

Current quotations at Valley furnace 
are: Bessemer, $19; basic, $17.25@17.50; 
foundry, $17.25@17.75; malleable, $17.50@ 
18; gray forge, $16.25@16.50 per ton. 

Steel—On Nov. 12, concurrent with the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company’s 
announcement of advanced prices, the 
Carnegie Steel Company announced that 
its price would be $30, Pittsburg, on such 
sheet-bars as it might be able to spare for 
first quarter. The market for early de- 
livery had been about $28. None of the 
mills had been openly selling for first 
quarter, being doubtful about the price 
and uncertain whether they would have 
much tonnage to spare, but the Carnegie 
announcement is accepted as setting a 
price for such delivery. Odd lots of sheet- 
bars for early delivery have been far from 
scarce, but as mills are well covered for 
the time being they have found no market 
except with mills willing to carry them 
on this rising market. Billets are quoted 
nominally at $27, Pittsburg, but are hard 
to get at that figure. The Maryland Steel 
Company is reported to have sold 45,000 
tons of bessemer billets for shipments west 
as fast as they can be produced, and it is 
possible that the tonnage is being taken 
by Steel Corporation subsidiaries. 

Ferromanganese—The market continues 
to strengthen. No definite information 
has come out as to how much the Car- 
negie Steel Company has bought, but it is 
known that it has taken a considerable 
tonnage. The market is strong at $44.50@ 
45 for prompt and $45.50@46 for next 
year, f.o.b. Baltimore. 





St. Louis 

Nov. 15—The market for pig iron has 
continued to be strong though the actual 
amount of business closed has been light, 
owing to the fact all the largest con- 
tracts for the season have been closed, and 
all furnaces are pretty well sold up for the 
first half. A number of buyers have been 
in the market for small lots. Prices for 
delivery for the first half remain un- 
changed and are $15@15.25 per ton Birm- 
ingham or $18.75@19 per ton St. Louis 
for No. 2 foundy. All of the foundries 
and tinplate mills in Granite City and 
the manufacturing suburbs of St. Louis 
are now on full time and expect to run 
without interruption until their regular 
annual shut down next summer. 

Iron Ore—The call for Missouri ore is 
keeping pace with the advancing iron mar- 
ket and it is in strong demand at $3.75 
per ton f.o.b. St. Louis, for 50 per cent. 
ore. 
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Metal Markets 


New York, Nov. 17—The metal markets 
show activity in several directions. The 
copper market is agitated by reports of a 
combination of the producers in some 
form. Sales have been large. 


oe ee 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 





Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess. 
Gold: 

Sept. 1909..| $ 7,546,442 | $ 2,350,958) Exp. $ 5,195,484 
 ~§1908..| 3,974,391 4,767,051| Imp. 792,660 

Year 1909..| 97,272,834 31,105,193|/Exp. 66,167,641 
© —1908..| 68,937,380 38,427,973] * 30,509,407 
Silver : 

Sept. 1909. . 4,385,532 3,261,397|Exp. 1,124,136 
“  Wee.. 4,198,286 3,370,591] <** 827,695 

Year 1909..} 43,289,116 33,240,530) ** 10,048,586 
=: 1908. 38,781,380 30,792,704) <* 7,988,676 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended Nov. 13: Gold, $1,304,000, chiefly to 
Brazil; silver, $960,907, to London and Paris. 
Imports: Gold, $114,885, from Australia, 
Central and South America; silver, $35,028, 
from Mexico and the West Indies. 


Gold—The demand for gold on the open 
market in London was good but not 
pressing, and the price was 77s. od. per 
oz. for bars and 76s. 4d. per oz. for coin. 
The Bank of England took most of the 
gold offered. In New York more gold 
was taken for South America, a total of 
$3,000,000 being reported this week. 


Platinum—Business is reported active, 
especially with the jewelry trade. The 
price remains unchanged, dealers still ask- 
ing $29.50 per oz. for refined platinum 
and $33.25 for hard metal. No offers of 
outside metal are now heard. 

Our St. Petersburg correspondent 
writes, under date of Oct. 28, that there 
has been a further advance in prices. At 
Ekaterinburg quotations are 5.25 rubles 
per zolotnik for crude metal, 83 per cent. 
platinum—equal to $19.74 per oz. At St. 
Petersburg the nominal quotation for 
crude metal is 22,000 rubles per pood, 
but sales have been made at 22,250 
and 22,500 rubles—the latter equal to 
22.05 per oz. A further increase is ex- 
pected, and reports from Paris show in- 
creased demand. 


Silver—The market has been steady, 
fluctuations being within %d. The Indian 
export season is become active, and the 
stock of rupees in the treasury is being 
reduced. In the next few months probably 
large withdrawals will be made, and then 
the prospect of the Indian government 
buying silver will be materially nearer. 
The situation would then call for serious 
attention. The chance of such action, 
however, is not in the near future. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 





— 11 | 12 | 13 | 15 | 16 | 17 


50%4| 505%) 50% 

93%;| 23%| 28%| 933,| 23% 

Sterling Ex. . '4.8725|4.8736|4.8735 4.8790 4.8705 4.8730 
| 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce sterling 
silver, 0.925 fi 


ne. 
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Exports of silver from London to the 
East, Jan. 1 to Nov. 4, as reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 
India........ £ 8,208,563 £5,282,400 D. £2,926,163 
iccnss or 516,400 1,555,200 I. 1,038,800 
Straits...... 164,885 82,800 D. 82,085 
Total...... £ 8,889,848 £6,920,400 D. £1,969,448 


Indian exchange in London, 16.03d. per 
rupee. 














Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 

Copper. Tin. Lead. Zine 

S| |g] = | $4] =| s5 

» | SE}/es| + | se] BE] Bs 

fF) oh | SE 1/5L] 8 | "S| 82) 58 
2) 4e)/ 28/88! ¢ | Es |] cs les 

HS | FO lhe] 5 | ZS] 2S | eS 

“| 13 | 19% 4.35 4.244 6.20 
11| @13%| @13 | 58%} 3034|(@4.374|@4.274(@6.25 
13 12% 4.85 | 4.223 6.20 

12} @1334| @13%4| 58%] 3034 |(@4.37}|(@4.274@6.25 
13 12% 4.35 ‘a 6.20 

13} @1334| @13% 303 |(@4.37}|(@4.27} @6. 25 
13%| 13 4.35 | 4.223! 6.22} 

15| @13%' (@13%4| 59 3034 | (@4.374|(@4. 2736.25 
13%| 13% 4.35 | 4.224) 6.22} 

16} @1344| (@13%4| 60 | 3034|@4.37})(@4.274(@6.25 
133%| 18% 4.35 | 4.223) 6.22} 

17} @135%| @13%| 59%| 30%|@4.374|@4.274(@6.25 


London quotations are per ane ton (2240 
Ib.) standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis. New York, cash. The prices of casting 
copper and of electrolytic cathodes are 
usually 0.125c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
ticns on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 





Copper—During the week of Nov. It 
to 17 the market has been dominated by 
the prospect of a consolidation of certain 
large producing interests, with talk of a 
curtailment of production as a result 
thereof. It is generally recognized that 
manufacturers the world over have al- 
lowed the producers to carry the stocks 
during the last year or so. Now that 
there appears to be prospect of a cor- 
rective, even if it be artificial, to a vexing 
statistical situation there has been mani- 
fested a disposition to lay in supplies. 
This, together with speculative buying, has 
resulted in a very heavy business during 
the week. Sales both for home trade and 
for export have been on a larger scale 
than for a long time past. The aggregate 
for the week has doubtless been upward 
of 50,000,000 Ib. What proportion has 
been to manufacturers and what to specu- 
lators it would be difficult to say. The 
sales have been made by all of the large 
producing interests and some of them 
claim to have now disposed of their pro- 
duction for two or three months ahead. 
Although sellers have advanced their 
prices from day to day, the demand con- 
tinues unabated, and the close is firm at 
13%@13%c. for Lake copper, and 13%@ 
13%c. for electrolytic copper in cakes, 
wirebars and ingots. Casting copper is 
quoted nominally at 1274@13% cents. 

Copper sheets are now 18c. base for 
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large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire has been advanced Mc. to 14%c. 
base, carload lots at mill. Business is ex- 
cellent. 

In spite of a further increase in the visi- 
ble supply of 3500 tons, the standard mar- 
ket has been active and firm throughout 
the week, and closes at £59 17s. 6d. for 
spot, and £61 for three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we 
quote: English tough, £63 10s.; best se- 
lected, £62 10s.@£63 10s.; strong sheets, 
£74 10s.@£75 10s. per ton. 

Exports of copper for the week from 
New York and Philadelphia were 7143 
long tons. Our’ special correspondent 
gives no exports from Baltimore. 

Tin—The London market, as well as the 
domestic market, has been active and 
firm during the past week. Among deal- 
ers on this side and consumers, a good 
deal more interest for the metal was 
shown than for a long time past, and 
prices in this market have again reached 
the import basis. The statistical position 
of the metal is a very favorable one, and 
the supply of spot material will, at the 
present rate of consumption, decrease 
rapidly. At the close, London is cabled at 
£139 12s. 6d. for spot, and £141 12s. 6d. 
for three months, while tin in this market 
can be bought at about 3034 cents. 

Arrivals of Bolivian tin ore and concen- 
trates at Hamburg, Germany, in October 
reported by Messrs. Robertson & 
Bense at 786 long tons. 

Shipments of tin from the Straits Set- 
tlements in October were 4542 long tons 
in 1908, and 3801 in 1909; decrease, 741 
tons. 


are 


Lead—The market is unchanged at 
4.221%4@4.27¥%c. St. Louis, and 4.35@ 


4.37%c. New York. The nominal price 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company for desilverized continues to be 
4.40c., New York. 

The London market has shown a bet- 
ter tone, and closes firmer at £13 2s. 6d. 
for Spanish, and £13 5s. for English lead. 


Spelter—There has been sufficient in- 
quiry to maintain the market at the last 
prices, and the close is steady at 6.374@ 
6.40c. New York, and 6.221%4@6.25c. St. 
Louis. 

New York quotations for spelter on 
Nov. 11 to 13, inclusive, were 6.35@6.40c. ; 
Nov. 15 to 17, inclusive, 6.3714@6.40 cents. 

Base price for zinc sheets is 8c. per Ib., 
f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, Ill., less 8 per cent. 
discount. 

The market abroad is holding its own, 
the close being cabled at £23 5s. for good 
ordinaries, and £23 10s. for specials. 


Silesian Spelter Market—Paul Speier 


writes from Breslau, Germany, under 
date of Oct. 27, that the market con- 
tinues steady, with little change. Quota- 


tions are 46.75 marks for ordinary brands 
and 47.75 marks per 100 kg. for refined 
brands—equal to 5.05c. and 5.15c. per Ib. 
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--f.o.b. works in Silesia. Zinc sheets are 
560@61 marks per 100 kg., base price at 
works; equal to 6.05@6.58c. per lb. Zinc 
dust is in better demand for export, and 
is quoted 43.50 marks per 100 kg.—4.7¢c. 
per lb.—in large lots, boxed, f.o.b. Stettin, 


Other Metals 





Antimony—Dealers look forward to 
better business and some advance in quo- 
tations after the close of the year; but at 
present the market is dull, and prices are 
unchanged. Cookson’s is quoted at 8%@ 
8c. per lb.; Hallett’s 84@83éc.; U. S, 
774 @8c.; outside brands, 754@7%c. per 
pound. 

Aluminum—tThe price of aluminum con- 
tinues unchanged at 20@23c. per lb. for 
ingots. The higher price is that asked 
by the American producer. 

Ouicksilver—Business is good and the 
market continues strong. In New York 
the quotation is $52.50 per flask of 75 Ib. 
for large lots, early delivery; for small 
lots 72@ 75c. per lb. is asked by jobbers. 
The San Francisco quotation is $50.50@ 
51.50 per flask for domestic orders, and $2 
less for export. The London price has 
again been advanced and is now £9 I5s. 
per flask, with jobbers asking 2s. 6d. more. 


Magnesium—The price of pure metal is 
$1.50 per Ib. for 100-lb. lots f.o.b. New 
York, 

Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45c. per lb. Retail spot, from Soc. 
for 2000-lb. lots, up to 55c. for 500-lb. 
lots. The price for electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 


Cadmium—Current quotations are 65@ 
7oc. per Ib. in 100-lb. lots at Cleveland, 
Ohio. In Germany 450@475 marks per 
100 kg., at factory in Silesia. 





Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 





Platteville, Wis., Nov. 13—The base 
price paid this week for zinc ore was $50 
@s50.50 for 60 per cent. zinc. The base 


price paid for lead ore was $56 per ton. 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOV. 13. 








Zinc Lead Sulphur 

Camps. ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
Platteville............. SPO SRD ln wsiaces 264,900 
Mineral Point. sche 398,000 .......  csevcovce 
I in6o0606t0 000 337,500 86,100 =. ne over 
I eer SIA GOD — cccccce = ev 0 ee 
0 Eee 243,900 240,000 
Days Siding. RIG CBD —s cccccce | svcces ° 
Cuba City... 155,910 88,770 112,460 
Shullsburg.. TAB ROD nccccce = s ovveve 
Rewey....... es cP aeesese §©=©— senghas 
RUD citwiettssessbens. <si0se0 w0v0e0e 60,310 
PR i sdanw shecnesess 2,285,290 174,870 677,670 
Year to Nov. 13...... 121,643,055 8,139,645 13,566,185 


In addition to the above there was 
shipped to the roasting plants, Mineral 
Point and Galena, and to the electrostatic 
separator, Platteville, 1,658,570 1b. zinc 
ore. 





Joplin, Mo. Nov. 13—The highest price 
‘paid for zinc sulphide ore was $54 pet 
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ton, the assay basis price ranging from 
$50 to $53 per ton of 60 per cent. 
zinc. Zinc silicate ore sold on a base 
price of $27@28, and with the higher 
grades not loaded out the best price was 
$30 per ton. The average price, all grades 
of zinc ore, was $48.30. Lead ore sold 
as high as $56 per ton until today, when 
it dropped to $53. The larger part of the 
shipment was on the higher level of prices 
and the average price was $54.88 per ton. 
The week-end zinc market was an anom- 
aly, as prices had declined to $52 high 
base Thursday evening, with a large ton- 
nage sold at a decline of 50c. to $1 per 
ten, but on Friday a couple of buyers 
crossed one another and before night the 
$53 base price was bid. 

Continued heavy rains daily are fast 
putting mines out of commission, and the 
cutput, already decreased this week, will 
be still smaller next week. Five mines 
have been inundated by Center creek, and 
the heavy rains tonight, it is feared, will 
inundate mines along Spring river. 





SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOV. 13. 






















Zinc, 1b.|Lead, lb.| Value. 

Webb City-Carterville| 3,227,490 $107,097 
SOMMIMB. 060 cvercsvccsces 1,563,570 50,657 
Miami..... <* 622,820 21,790 
Galena... 742,170 20,980 
Prosperity. 473,630 17,132 
Granby .... 800,200 13,132 
Oronogo. 217,970 13,085 
Badger... 79,700 9,782 
Alba-Neck. 390,350 9,759 
Spurgeon.. 359,150 8,628 
Jackson.... 299,410 7,335 
Quapaw.. 291,: 7,138 
Zincite... 191,210 4,971 
Sarcoxie. 171,240 3,858 
Carthage. 149,560 3,739 
Aurora... 189,550 3,564 
Duenweg.... 138,700 2,997 
Carl Junction 65,570 1,770 
Stott City... ae 55,160 1,434 
PON osc kcsssoex0cceel) eee 4 

MN oc kndvceseacusce 10,463,880} 2,081,630) $309,861 
SPINE 064s ackdonse 522,410,070 78,635,930 $12,654,093 


Zinc value, the week, $252,739; 46 weeks, $10,506,675 
Lead value, the week, 57,122;46 weeks, 2,147,418 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 

















ZINC ORE. LEAD ORE. 
Month. Base Price.) All Ores. All Ores. 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. || 1908. | 1909. 
January.....|$37.60/$41.25/$35.56 $98.46 $46.88 $52.17 
February.,..| 36.63] 36.94] 34.92] 34.37]] 49.72] 50.50 
March.......| 36.19] 37.40} 34.19] 34.71/] 49.90] 50.82 
ae 35.40} 38.63) 34.08] 37.01) 52.47] 55.63 
ME aeskhcscd 34.19] 40.06) 33.39] 37.42)| 56.05] 56.59 
Ries cacuns 33.06) 44.15) 32.07 : i 
Oe os x uoeaae 34.55] 43.06) 31.67 
August...... 36.53) 48.25) 33.42 
September ..| 37.63] 47.70] 34.44 
October...... 35.95) 49.50) 33.28 
November,..| 39.13]...... 35.02 
December...| 42.75|...... 39.63 
WOOP .icsics $36.63)...... \$34.31 








Nortr—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices tor 60 per cent. zinc 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 





Petroleum 





Petroleum production and shipments as 
teported by the Ol Investor’s Journal for 
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the month of October, in barrels of 42 
gal. each: 


Production. Shipments. 
CORIADOIBR «cscciceses 3,631,488 3,620,685 
Southeast Texas..... 696,840 780,876 
FA. 6 hdc oie en 244,500 235,530 


Oklahoma stocks on Nov. I were 56,775,- 
308 bbl. New producing wells completed 
in October were: Oklahoma, 133 oil and 
5 gas; southeast Texas, 21 oil and I gas; 
Louisiana, 4 oil and 1 gas well. 


Chemicals 





New York, Nov, 17—The general mar- 
ket is still quiet, but some inquiries are 
being received, which indicate a slight im- 
provement in business. 


Copper Sulphate—There is no special 
activity in this article, and prices are un- 
changed at $3.95 per 100 lb. for carload 
lots and $4.20 per 100 lb. for smaller par- 
cels. 

Arsenic—Sales have been small, but 
some inquiries have been received. Fu- 
tures are a little weaker, current quota- 
tions being 2.75c. for both spot and futures 
on white arsenic. 


Nitrate of Soda—Business has been 
rather dull, and there is no life in the 
market. Spot nitrate is a little weaker, 
being offered at 2.07%4c. per lb. Futures, 
however, are still held at 2.10c. for all 
positions next year. 

Potash Salts—Exports of potash salts 
from Germany, nine months ended Sept. 
30, metric tons: 








1908. 1909. Changes. 

Kainit, kieserit, etc.... 505,086 542,396 I. 37,310 
Potassium chloride..... 107,220 142,023 I. 34,803 
Potassium sulphate.... 32,532 40,901 I. 8,369 
Pot.-magnesium sul.... 91,352 91,111 D. 241 
Mids cuencascvecseee 736,190 816,431 I. 80,241 


Of the total exports the United States 
took 309,489 tons in 1908, and 367,262 tons 
in 1909; an increase of 57,773 tons. 


Mining Stocks 


New York, Nov. 17—At the opening of 
the week the general stock markets were 
rather irregular with some inclination to 
weakness. As the week advanced trading 
became more active, especially in the cop- 
per stocks, and the volume of business 
increased. Amalgamated Copper and 
American Smelting and Refining were 
especially strong and were leaders in the 
trading. The coal-road stocks were also 
largely dealt in throughout the week. 
Amalgamated Copper reached $04 per 
share, the nighest reported for a long time. 

In Philadelphia and Pittsburg there was 
heavy buying of Pittsburg Coal issues. 
No one seems to know who the purchasers 
of these stocks were. 

The Curb market, like the Stock Ex- 
change, was rather weak at the commence- 
ment, but became much more active and 
stronger later. The feature of the week 
on the Curb was the heavy dealing in the 
copper stocks the ad- 


and considerable 
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vance in prices, amounting almost to a 
boom. This was based on the current 
reports of a merger or consolidation of 
copper companies which was to serve the 
purpose of regulating production and ad- 
vancing prices of the metal. The denial 
of some of these reports made little dif- 
ference to the market. The Cobalt stocks 
were stronger on some good dividend an- 
nouncements. 

The Standard Oil Company has de- 
clared a dividend of $10 for the fourth 
quarter of the year. This makes a total 
of $40 per share for 1909, the same amount 
as last year. 





Boston, Nov. 16—Copper shares are re- 
ceiving a larger amount of attention than 
for a long period, as a result of- the ten- 
tative plans to form a big copper combina- 
tion. Speculation has been mainly in the 
Amalgamated, Cole-Ryan and Guggen- 
heim issues and some very pretty market 
movements have been witnessed. Public 
interest is on the increase and a few days 
more like those seen yesterday and today 
would bring a good-sized following into 
the local market. 

Amalgamated has been the big card and 
has risen a point daily or from $87.25 to 
$94.121%4. This stock is reported to have 
been accumulated from $80 up by inside 
interests. North Butte hung fire around 
$60 but made a good start yesterday and 
touched $64.75 today. Butte Coalition has 
had good market action right along. Its 
high was $33.62%4, ex-dividend, which rep- 
resents almost a $5 advance during the 
week. Utah Copper had a sharp spurt from 
$51.50 to $59.62%4 on limited trading in 
this market. 

Although the Lake Michigan stocks have 
been laggards in the late rise, both Lake 
Copper and Superior recorded sharp ad- 
vances. The former rose $4 to $42, which 
is its record. Superior spurted $3.50 to 
$66.25, which is also its record price. 

Other strong spots have been Nevada 
Consolidated, which rose $3 to $30.50; 
Parrot rose $2 to $30.75; Utah Consoli- 
dated $2.75 to $47; Giroux $1.87% to 
$11.75; North Lake $1.37% to $837%; 
Boston Consolidated $2.75 to $17.25 per 
share. 

Curb trading has also picked up. Ohio 
Copper has been the late feature with a 
rise close to $6. Cumberland-Ely rose to 
above $9. Massachusetts Coal and Power 
is a new Curb issue with sales at $2.50@ 
2.25. This represents a coal property lo- 
cated at Mansfield, this State. There are 
367,525 shares issued and 132,475 in the 
treasury. 





Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 2—Realizing the 
value to the mining interests of the South- 
west of a permanent mineral exhibit, prac- 
tically all of the railroads owning or oper- 
ating lines in Arizona, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, California, and Old Mexico, have 
agreed to codperate with the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Mines in an endeavor to as- 
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semble in Los Angeles a mining and oil 
exhibit, which will be second to none in 
the United States. The Pacific Freight 
Tariff Bureau has been instructed to in- 
clude in the next tariff a provision grant- 
ing a free rate on all ore and oil speci- 
mens consigned to the Chamber from 
points on their lines and intended for ex- 
hibition purposes. 








STATISTICS OF COPPER. 

















Month | ae Deliveries, | Deliveries 

: Product’n. Domestic. jfor Export. 

Be weicecdokece 112,135,200 | 51,862,624 | 38,499,797 
Rae: 103,700,817 | 43,578,118 | 30,968,496 
eR riers ce 117,058,661 | 48,871,964 | 59,191,043 
IV .............| 113,574,292 | 47,546,010 | 65,110,111 
Wieck cacancuel 118,356,146 | 61,163,325 | 70,542,753 
VI .............| 116,567,493 | 60,591,116 | 70,966,457 
Wei cence 118,277,603 | 75,520,083 | 75,018,974 
eos ce od 120,597 234 | 59,614,207 | 48,382,704 
Doi seec cee 118,023,139 | 52,105,955 | 50,077,777 
x. eee .se+| 124,657,709 | 66,359,617 | 56,261,238 
DUE iaspsneutil cokudacesads ost isa ericee cides 

VISIBLE STOCKS. 
| | 
United 
| A | Europe. Total. 

aad i | 122,357,266 | 124,716,480 | 247,073,746 
IT.............! 144,130,045 | 118,574,400 | 262,704,445 
BER cc ectnee | 173,284,248 | 117,140,800 | 290,425,048 
EW cabakcreied | 182,279,902 | 115,024,000 | 297,303,902 
V..e.+. 2-222] 183,198,073 | 114,050,320 | 297,248,393 
Was ces | 169,848,141 | 127,352,960 | 297,201,101 
OG oe 154,858,061 | 150,928,960 | 305,787,021 
REE ccc cowed | 122,596,607 | 171,492,160 | 294,088,767 
Been nee | 135,196,930 | 197,993,600 | 333,190,530 
Roe te eee | 151,472,772 | 210,224,000 | 361,696,772 
xi. Ste museccewe | 153, 509,626 | 222;566,400 | 376,076,026 





Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. 








Monthly Average Prices of Metals 
SILVER 
SS sssestseesesescnsenseunssssesseunsssusciaueememnee 


New York.| London. 











Month. ieee ates deahisnaeesaisn 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 

PREEY. can -wncinsee oe eee 55.678 51. 750/25. 738/23 .834 
February ........0..0e0+++|56.000 51.472/25.855|23.706 
DEEL Shuckbosn cewek’. coe 55 .365|50. 468}25 .570|23.227 
APTil........eceeees «+ 0---155.505/51 .428125. 133/23. 708 
EE suuesvie kwon seees.wecnne 795152. 905} 24.377/24.343 


EO cen evant sncsens 53.663'52. 538/24 .760/ 24.166 
DEEN: sek cbieresnne in «++ /53.115 51.043/24.514/23.519 
August .....0 9$0tneeses 51.683'51.125|23.858|23.588 
Eee wnrnsevere - eee /51.720 51.449 








23..877|23.743 
October .......... .... |51.431/50.923]23.725'23.502 
MOVEMBOL ..cvccccvecvsces MOEN ssccek i 
December ............../48.766'......|22.493|.... 

ee eee 52.864 ......, 24.402 ..... 
mc tcecccccess «88. BG8 ...- 24.402 ..... 


New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 


-.2.4.o.042-0-™N0NN™N™>-—QO.NO28€0--—>o@——-"-—™”N020N06™>7F-NRFRFRO°—@——"——S_snm_ eee 
———————— 


COPPER 


—_—_———————————— 


NEW YORK. 


Electrolytic Lake. 








January ...|13.726}13.893]13.901|14.280| 62.386) | 
February ..|12.905]12.949]13.098]13.295| 58.786! 
March..... 12. 704|12.387]12.875|12.826| 58.761] : 
April ...../12.743|12.561]12.928|12.93%| 58.331 








May .......|12.598]12.893]12.788]13.238 57.387) 59.338 
June... 12.675)13.214/12.877/13.548] 57.842 59.627 


Ps cvecus 12.702) 12.880}12.933|13.363| 57.989 58.556 
August ..../13.462|13.007|13.639|13.296| 60.500 59.393 
Septem ber /13.388}12. 870)1: 3.600)13.210) 60.338 59.021 
October . . .|13.354}12.700)1: 3 646, 13. 030, 60.139 57.551 








November. 14.130|......|14.386|......| 63.417 .ecess 
December. '14.111|...... aa enei-...; | mee 5... 
Year..... 13.208)...... 13.424) | 59.902 








New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 








TIN AT NEW YORK 


Month. Month. 1908. | 1909. 


January July . 0. -e0-/29.207/29.125 
February ../28.978}28.290] |August 29 .942/29.966 
March ...../30.577/28.727| |Septem ber 28.815)/30.293 
April .. 31.702/29.445| |October .../29.444 30.475 
May......++|30.015/29.225) |November .|30.348} . 
June... 28.024/29.322) |December ,|29.154 








AV. year.. 29.465) : 


Prices are in cents per pound. 





























LEAD 
St 
New York. | London 
is : 
Month. —_————— ion a ee 
1909. | 1909. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
ee 3.691] 4.175| 4.025)14.469}13.113 
February . --++| 3.725) 4.018) 3.868/14.250/13.313 
a 3.838] 3.986) 3.835/)13.975/13.438 
RTE 2c scesccesevecss 3.993) 4.168) 4.051/13.469/13.297 
ON eee 4.253] 4.287) 4.214,12.938]13.225 
BBs. bicoeke 4.466] 4.350] 4.291/12.600]13.031 
July + seeneeeees 4.744 4.321) 4.188/13.000 12.563 
RT kins neeenese 4.580) 4.363) 4.227)13.375/12.475 
September ....... 4.515) 4.342) 4.215 13.125)12.781 
ORO icicicescsxw 4.351) 4.341 4,215,13.375 13.175 
November......... Dee vews sndueenas 13.538)... 
December........0. Ea bshsbelosanad 113.166]... 
BORE s cise se00 pibdel DieeEsbeesslepesan 13.439) .000-. 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
Sn Se oeeeeneeennet ll ieesest eaten 


SPELTER 


New York. | St. Louis. London, 
Month. casein ngtamnnaeieae enim 





January ....| 4.518) 5.141) 4.363) 4.991/20.563/21.225 
February ..| 4.788] 4.889) 4.638) 4.739/20.875 21.563 
March... ..| 4.665] 4.757] 4.527] 4.607/21.075121.438 
April.......-| 4.645) 4.965] 4.495) 4.815/21.344/21.531 
May.. .. ....| 4.608) 5.124) 4.458) 4.974/19.906/21.975 
June... ...-| 4.543) 5.402! 4.393) 5.252/19.000/22.000 
July... ... ...| 4.485) 5.402) 4.338) 5.252/19.031/21.969 
August......| 4.702) 5.729] 4.556) 5.579/19.350/22.125 
September 4.769) 5.796) 4.619) 5.646/19.563/22.906 
October .. . | 4.801] 6.199) 4.651] 6. 043 19. 750}23.200 
November. | 5.059)...... Ges ass 20.875} . 
December ..| 5.137]...... 4.987 20.625 


| ee i ee 4.578)]..... 20.163]. . 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 


NEW YORK Nov. 17 BOSTON Nov. 17 
Name of Comp. | Clg. Name of Comp. | Clg. 




















Alaska Mine...... ¢.11 | |Adventure....... | 5% 
Amalgamated ....| 92%} |Allouez........... 5844 
Anaconda,....... -| 5234] |Am. Zinc..... ecces] BIC 
Balaklala ........ $2,,| |Arcadian.......... 5 
British Col. Cop.. 714) |Arizona Com...... 45 
Buffalo Mines.... B56) LACIAMUC. «2c cccccce 11% 
Butte Coalition...| 33 Boston Con....... 17 


Colonial Silver....| t,| |Calumet & Ariz...| 103 
Cum. Ely Mining. 9 Calumet & Hecla | 675 





Davis-Daly........ 614; |Centennial ....... 393 
Dominion Cop.... 7 Copper Range....| 83% 
Douglas Copper.. 134) |Daly-West........ 9% 
El Rayo. ........ oe 2%) |East Butte........ 12% 
Florence..... ieee 2%) |Franklin.......... 17% 
Foster Cobalt..... 32 Greene—Can..... 14 
Furnace Creek.. .|}.05 Hancock. 2... ee. 15 
GIPORE 6. 0csc0sseee 1154] |Isle Royal........ 26 
Gold Hill..... cases 1%| |Keweenaw....... 34 
Goldfield Con..... 7¥,| |La Salle 16 
GERD «2000000002 101 BD tn 0<nsnneee 6% 
Greene Gold...... $34] |Michigan......... 6% 
Greene G. &S..... t9 PROMAWK... cccvsene 63 
Guanajuato ..... 2 PPOTEGR cccncsceccel BD 
Guggen. Exp...... 239 North Butte...... 63 5¢ 
Hanapah.,.........| $15 RY .5600000e% 6% 
Kerr Lake........ 84¢| |Old Colony........|$.50 


McKinley-Dar....| .84 Old Dominion....| .5544 
Miami Copper. ..| 17%) |Osceola...........| 160 


Micmac ... 5 ya| |Parrot...... 60sée% 30% 
Mines Co, of Am.. B6t MOUINCY ..cccccceve 87 
Montezu. of C. R..| 14 Rhode Island..... 10% 
Mont, Sho, C.. 15| |Shannon.......... 1614 
Nev. Utah M. «58. 1 BUPOTIO’..cosseces Od 


Newhouse M. & 8. 3%| |Superior & Bost..| 14% 
Nipissing Mines,.| 1034) |Superior & Pitts..| 175 





Old Hundred.,.... 44| |Tamarack........ 66 
Silver Queen..... .30 EET ics cebeeecce 1114 
Stewart ......... y.| |U.8. Smeg. & Ref 56% 
Tennessee Cop’r.| 4014) |U.8.8m.&Re., pd.| 53 
Tri-Bullion,...... 13] [Utah Con.......0- 463% 
United Copper.... 9 WEEN SV étanuses 4 
Utah Apex ...... 53| |Winona........... 6% 
Utah Copper..... 58%| |Wolverine ........ 149 
Yukon Gold....... 5 Wyandotte........ 2% 
tLast quotation. tLast quotation. 





N. Y. INDUSTRIAL 


Am. Agri. Chem.. 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Am.Sm. & Ref., pf. 
Colo, Fuel & Iron. 
Federal M. &8.,pf. 
National Lead.... 
National Lead, pf. $1104 
Pittsburg Coal.. 
Republic I. & 8 
Republic I.&8.,pf. 
Sloss-Sheflield.... 
Standard Oil 





U.S. Steel, pf 


BOSTON CURB Low. 


eeccceresseoe o0e 


Mason Valley..... 
Ray Central 


San Antonio 


blower & Weeks, N. Y. 


NEVADA STOCKS. Nov. 17, 


Furnished by Weir Bros. & Co., New York. 


| 
Name of Comp. 





COMSTOCK STOCKS! 


Best & Belcher.... 


Gould & Curry.... 
Hale & Norcross.. 


Tere eee errr 


ens Nevada.. 


Yellow Jacket... 
TONOPAH STOCKS 


Golden Anchor.... 
Jim Butler... 
MacNamara 





t. 
Tono’h Mine of N.| 6.62} 
West End Con.. 


GOLDFI’D STOCKS 
AGSINBG. ove ccsscece 


Columbia Mt..... 


Cracker Jack... 
Dia’dfield B. B. C. 


Goldfield Belmont 
Goldfield Daisy.. 








Alpha, Nev....... b6600 cence Nov. 11)Dec. 
Arcadian Copper 
Belcher, Nev 
Chollar, NOV......cccccsececs 
Copper Chief, Utah 
Crown Point, Nev 
Hancock Min 
Hypothek, Ida 
Marie M. Co., 
Mexican, Nev 
Missoula Copper, Ida 
Overman, wey ie kekScaunkone \Nov. 9|Nov. 30 
eke aeevaebanwhs'a% oe 12,Dec. 6 
San Aatenie Copper, Mex 
Savage, Nev. 

Seven Troughs. Mon., 
Sheridan M. & M., Ida 
Sonora M. & M., 
United Silver-Lead, 
Winona, Mich..... 
Yellow Jacket, Nev 


sere ee eeeeenee 


cake abs ecvasenteeeas eh Teb. 





November 20, 1909, 





ST. LOUIS Nov, 18 
N. of Com. |High.| Low, 





Adams..... 40 -30 
Am. Nettie. -09) 07 
Center Cr’k} 1.80) 1,69 
Cent.c.&C.. ~ 00) 84.00 
C.C. & C. pf.| 84.00] 83.00 
Cent. Oil.. “|08, 00) 100.00 
Columbia. 9.00) 7.00 
Con. Coal... -| 18.00) 17 00 
Doe Run. .:115.00/105, 00 
Gra. Bimet. 28 26 
St. Joe. ....| 12.50] 11.00 
eee 


LONDON Nov. 17 





i\Name of Com. Clg. 





Dolore ices £110s 04 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 3 3 
Camp Bird....|} 1 7 3 
Esperanza....| 3 0 0 
Tomboy ...... 018 9 
Be GeO. ccasee 15 3 
Oroville...... 011 3 





Cabled through Wm, 


|P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y. 





Name of Comp. | Bid. 


Silver Pick........ 08: 


Bt. TveB...c.ccccee 05. 
Triangle.......... t.01 
BULLFROG STOCKS 
Gibraltar ......... ¢ 02 
Homestake King.| { 01 
Mont. Shoshone C,| 1 75 
Tramp Cons...... 04 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cumberland Ely..| 8.81} 
GirOUX. ......++- 11.62} 
Greenwa’r Copper] .07 
Nevada Con...... 28.874 


Nevada Hills......} .75 
Navada Smelting.| .75 
Nevada Wonder..| .60 
Nevada-Utah...... 1.18$ 
Penn-Wyoming...| ... 
Pittsburgh 8. Pk..| 68 
Ray Central...... 2.50 
SS ae 22.75 
Round Mt. Sphinx} {= 05 


COLO. SPRINGS Nov.17 








Name of Comp. | Clg. 





ACACIA... 4+. eeeees 07% 
C. C. CON... sees $.03 
Doctor......+.---- | .08% 
BAKGOD 2040 cc2cceee | 
El Paso......-+0+- 614% 
Findlay........++- | .10% 
Gold Dollar....... t.14 
Gold Sovereign...| .04% 
Isabella..... sees 18 
SACK POS .0.<s0 0000 y.08% 
Jennie Sample....| .08 
Jerry Johnson...., 07 
Lexington........ t.01% 
Mary McKinney. {.463¢ 
Old "GOId.....0.< 509 | 04 
Pharmacist.. -038%4 
Portland........-- 
U.G.M.. seal .08 
Vindicator.. ween | .70 
WOE. cc cccescecse 06 


Assessments 


Deling.| Sale. | Amt. 


| 











7\$0.05 

ades.senoenenanvans ee Mar. 1) 0.50 
Nov 9|Nov. 30} 0.10 

Nov. 8/Dec. 1] 0.10 

baesoveens Oct. 30)Nov. 22) 0.001 
Laeadaene se Nov. 30|/Dec. 20) 0.10 
1| 1.00 

> 1} 0.005 

eee eceeeeees Oct. 30|Nov. 30) 0.003 
Dec 6\Dec. 29) 0.10 

binanes Oct. 4|Dec. 6} 0.01 
0.10 

0.10 

{DOC, B)....00+s 1.00 

i Nov. 10,Dec. 1} 0.10 
“Utah. Nov. 22, Dec. 11) 0.00} 
Nov. 20 Dec. 20) 0.002 

Nov. 20 Dec. 14| 0 002 

. Sept. 21 Nov. 20) 0.001 

Dec. 1Jan. 1) 1.00 

Nov. 18 Dec. 22 0.10 


